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“SAVE IN SOMETHING ELSE.” 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Murron-cHops again for dinner,” said the 
well-fed looking Mr. Finley. ‘‘Really, my dear, 
it’s too bad, when you know that, if there’s any 
thing I detest, it is mutton-chops.” 

“T wasn’t aware, James,” answered the wife, 
& care-worn woman, apologetically, “that you 
disliked mutton-chops so very much. I know, 


indeed, that you preferred beef-steak; but then 
beef is so high, especially sirloin-steaks.”’ 

“Well, well, never mind for to-day,” replied 
Mr. Finley, crossly, helping himself to a chop. 
“But don’t, for mercy’s sake, give me any more 


of this stuff, meat I will not call it. Sirloin-steaks 
I must have. You can easily save it in something 
else.” 

Save it in something else! ‘*But how,” asked 
the wife of herself, ‘‘is this to be done?” Her 
weekly allowance was already as small as it could 
well be, considering how many mouths she had 
to feed, and that she was compelled to disburse 
more or less of it continually for ‘‘sundries, that’s 
nothing at all,” as Mr. Finley said. Now it was 
omnibus hire; now it was a new broom; now it 
was for mending a broken pane; and now it was 
for a dozen of new tumblers, or cups, or plates, 
or pie-dishes. Sometimes it was even for cigars, 
her husband saying, as he left the house, “ you 
must give me half a dollar, Anne, to buy cigars 
as I go down town; for I find I haven’t a bit of 
small change; and I can’t do without my after- 
noon smoke.” 

The next day, there was a juicy sirloin-steak 
for dinner, but only one kind of potatoes. 

“Why, how is this? How is this? No sweet 
potatoes to-day, when I like, as you know, my 
dear, roasted sweet potatoes, particularly with 
steak.” 

“I thought I would save the extra money for 
= steak in that way,” timidly answered the 

e. 

“Good gracious no! I'd rather do without 
anything else,” tartly replied the husband. 
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‘Positively, my whole dinner’s spoilt: and such 
@ luscious steak too. How could you be so 
absurd ?” 

The tears came into the wife’s eyes. But she 
knew that her husband hated what he called “a 
scene,” and so she choked down her emotion. 
There were few words spoken during the meal, 
for Mr. Finley was out of temper, and his wife 
did not dare trust herself to talk, lest she should 
break down. 

The third day, the steak was excellent and 
the sweet potatoes browned “to a turn.” Mr. 
Finley was in capital humor, as he always was 
over good eating, until the dessert came in, 
which consisted of a plain rice-pudding. At 
sight of this the gloom gathered on his brow. 

**Poor man’s pudding, I declare. Really, Anne, 
one would think, from the fare you provided, that 
I was a bankrupt.” 

‘Indeed, James, I do try to please you,” said 
the wife, bursting into tears. ‘‘But I can’t afford 
to give you everything, provisions are so high: 
and I thought you’d rather have this cheap pud- 
ding, than do without your steak or sweet pota- 
toes.” 

*“Pshaw! Don’t cry,” hastily replied Mr 
Finley. ‘To be sure I’d rather do without a 
good pudding than not have the others,” he 
continued, more placably. ‘But there’s really 
no necessity of it, my dear, for, in so large a 
household as ours there are plenty of things off 
which the price of a good pudding might be 
saved.” 

No more was said on the subject that day. 
But, a few mornings after, Mr. Finley, on tasting 
his coffee, said, suddenly putting down his cup, 

«What's the matter with your coffee, my dear? 
Really, that grocer has cheated you. Why,” 
tasting it again, ‘‘this stuff is Laguyra, and not 
Jeva at all.” 

«It is not the grocer’s fault,” Mrs. Finley mus- 
teed courage to say. ‘I knew it was Laguyra 
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when I bought it. Our expenses are so high, 
my dear, that we must save in something; and 
I thought it would be felt least, perhaps, in the 
coffee.” 

“The very last thing to save in,” angrily 
said Mr. Finley, pushing away his cup. ‘I'd 
rather drink cold water than this strong, coarse 
Laguyra.” And cold water he did drink, though 
his wife, almost ready to cry, offered to have 
some tea made. 

Mrs. Finley is still endeavoring to ‘‘save in 
something else,” for her husband will not deny 
himself in anything, and forgets to increase her 
allowance. Her last experiment was to forego a 
new spring bonnet. But her husband, on seeing 





her come down dressed for church, on a sunshiny 
May morning, with her last year’s bonnet on, 
grew very angry, declaring that ‘“‘there was no 
need to make herself look like a fright, he wasn’t 
a broken merchant.” But, when one of the chil- 
dren told why the old bonnet was worn, he made 
no offer to increase his wife’s stipend, but only 
grumbled, sulkily, that, ‘‘she might have saved 
it in something else.” 

When I see a well-fed, dogmatic husband, who 
has a care-worn wife, I think of the sirloin-steak, 
the pudding, and the bonnet; and wonder if poor 
Mrs, Finley is the only woman, who, to gratify 
a selfish husband, is made the victim of saving 
“IN SOMETHING ELSE.” 





BURIED LOVE. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Tae anemone blooms as in days of yore, 

The Spring birds warble their music o’er 
The grave of one I love; 

The tinkling rain-drops lightly fall, 

To wreathe his grave with a velvet pall, 
The blue sky shines above. 


And perhaps the stranger with careless steps, 
Treads rough]; now where he softly sleeps; 

T am away, away! 
They look on his grave with a tearless eye, 
And without a sigh pass it coldly by 

To scenes more glad and gay. 


But an hour for me with the silent dead, 
An hour alone by thy mossy bed, 
A sweet communion hour, 





Where Nania is chanting her music low, 
And whispering zephyrs come and go, 
Hath a holier, dearer power. 


There the willows in sadness softly wave, 

And moonbeams are playing around his grave, 
And dry leaves rustle by; 

Myrtles once wet with thy Nellie’s tears, 

Are as fresh and green as in long past years, 
Like Nellie’s memory. 


Tho’ the sunlight is past and the shadows come, 
I love even wildly their lingering gloom, 

Nor wish the darkness gone; 
Tho’ far away from that hallowed spot 
Affection’s flowers are withering not, 

And I weep alone—alone! 





ANNIE. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Anp thou art gone!— 
We miss thee by the household hearth, 
Where oft thy voice, in musio’s tone, 
Cheered our lone hearts to joy and mirth. 


The sad winds moan, 
And chaunt low dirges o’er thy tomb; 
Where a&tars look down, all sad and lone, 
Through Winter’s sky of cheerless gloom. 
So young to die!— 
Ere yet the world was dark to thee, 
Thy spirit winged its way on high, 
Beyond Time’s billowy phantom sea. 





The Spring will come, 
With tender buds, and blue-eyed flowers; 
And ‘neath the sunny, soft blue dome, 
Will melt in song the winged hours; 


But nevermore 
Will earthly roses bloom for thee: 
No more, as in the days of yore, 
Thou’lt wander o’er the flower-strewn lea. 


Perchance ’tis well 
That thou didst pass so soon away; 
But grief will start, and sorrow swell, 
And lonely hearts no more be gay! 
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MEETA CARR. 
A LEAF FROM A BACHELOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


I neveER saw two people that seemed so “‘made 
for each other,” as did Meeta Carr and my friend 
Job Talfourd. One rarely thinks of such a thing 
in reference to persons that have never been 
brought together, but the first time I saw Miss 
Carr, as her head appeared above the ship’s side 
she was climbing, I felt that Job’s Venus had 
risen from the depths of the sea. I wished that 
he was there. It wasa gala-day. The vessel was 
to be christened, and notwithstanding his name, 
Job was well-fitted to play his part in such a 
scene. I suppose his godfathers and godmothers 
had to answer for the rounds of imprecations he 
bestowed upon his cognomen. He always wrote 
himself J. Talfourd, and considered it a personal 
insult for any one to ask what the initial repre- 
sented. 

It is a wonder that I did not fall in love with 


Meeta Carr myself that day, for I never saw any 
being so beautiful as she broke the bottles of 


wine; but I had—a previous engagement. I be- 
came an intimate friend of hers, however, a fre- 
quent guest at her uncle’s splendid house in 
Fourteenth street; sat by her at dinner-parties, 
feeling all the charm her grace and tact lent to 
her deep-toned thoughts and feelings, and danced 
German quadrilles with her at midnight. The 
men, without exception, worshipped and flattered 
her, and she seemed, by a sort of chemical ana- 
lysis, to separate whatever there was of truth or 
sincerity in their compliments—that only, she 
received; all felt that the rest floated down the 
Stream. She had none of those little nets and 
lines by which many women gain admiration. 
It took well—this gay indifference. The con- 
servatories were ransacked for choice bouquets 
for her; and her door was besieged with anony- 
mous presents, which were straightway locked 
up in a dark closet. 

It was almost as exciting as champagne to 
study daily such a deep heart and mind. And 
the sparkles were not wanting. Some were 
flashed from Meeta’s pride, which would admit 
very few into the penetralia of the sanctuary— 
the exception in my favor a great compliment 


therefore. Another was that she never looked ‘ 
upon me or behaved toward me as if there was } 





But in talking to Miss Carr, one now and then 
seemed, if I may so express it, to come to the 
bottom of affairs unexpectedly. You could not 
say it was too soon, but it was when you had 
thought a fresh fount of feeling just opening. I 
discovered the reason of this by the merest acci- 
dent. Meeta Carr had no idea of religion, hardly 
of a God. I do not mean that she was an Atheist, 
neither had she the easy creed of the world. 
But the sentiment, the feeling, even in its most 
general form, was not in her. She told me, with 
wonder at my wonder, that the idea of a Dis- 
poser of all things had never once entered her 
mind till suggested by some one else. She could 
talk and think of a future life, but the thought 
of a God ruling over the present, with whom she 
had any connection, could find no foothold in her 
mind. I tried to rouse a feeling that I thought 
must only slumber, but in vain. She would look 
at me calmly and smile. One day I concluded 
an eloquent burst. ‘Do you understand me, 
Meeta?”’ I asked. 

“No,” she quietly replied. 

I desisted after this, but wondered that such 
a lack was not more visible, and that it did not 
extend itself farther. 

When our party was made up for Newport in 
the summer, I wrote to Job Talfourd to meet us 
there. In common with every one else, he was 
dazzled with Miss Carr, and at once devoted 
himself to her. The drives and polkas he begged 
for were granted far more freely than to older 
acquaintances, his flowers were worn, his in- 
structions at the bowling-alley accepted, &c. 

One day I was praising him to her, when she 
said quietly, ‘I do not understand your friend. 
Tell me his peculiarities.” 

“T think his character easily read,” I an- 
swered, watching him closely, “with the excep- 
tion of a sensibility as tender as a woman’s. He 
is a poet, as you may have discovered, and has 
perhaps indulged too freely in the license of 
geniug; but you ladies will not like him the 
worse for that.” 

As we rose to go in—we had been sitting on 
the piazza in the moonlight—Job suddenly came 
up the steps. I looked quickly around at Meeta. 


any —"" of my ever becoming her lover. ‘ Her face was quiet, but I saw she was holding 
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her breath to keep the color from rising. .I felt 
convinced that she had undertaken to win Tal- 
fourd’s heart—undertaken it with all a woman’s 
wilfulness, the more quickly because she saw it 
would be difficult. Yes, the proud beauty, so 
disdainful of admiration and homage, would 
change her character and bearing, and try all 
ways of winning devotion. Strange incon- 
sistency! Fain would I have given her more 
help, but I too was puzzled with Talfourd. He 
went too far not to go farther. 

Late that same night, I was walking down to 
the beach with him, when he suddenly collared 
me, exclaiming, ‘‘Do you love Meeta Carr?” 

‘‘What the deuce do you mean? Hands off,” 
I replied, shaking myself clear. 

*“‘Do you love Meeta Carr I ask?” 

“Do you?” 

“‘Yes—no—I don’t know.” 

“Say no, then. Meeta Carr is not a woman 
to be loved with a hesitation.” 

“T know it.” After a pause he continued, 
“you have not answered my question. You 
have been playing a part. You love Meeta Carr 
and she loves you.” 

“Take care, Talfourd, what you say. I have 
not the patience of your namesake.” 

“‘Namesake be hanged.” 

TJ will answer you in plain words. I do not 
love Miss Carr, and never shall.” 

**And why not?” 

“I deny your right to ask the question.” 

‘Is she not worthy of being loved?” 

*“‘Aye! nobly, sincerely.” 

“Has she not a true heart?” 

‘*Truer than you think; with feelings far more 
deep and underlying than you have any idea of.” 

There was a hop the next night. How radiant 
Meeta looked! She was dressed in white, her 
skirt caught with bunches of ivy-leaves, and a 
garland of the same twined in her glossy curls. 
She wore a splendid wreath on her bosom, 
reaching from shoulder to shoulder, which a 
little marred the symmetry of her costume, but 
I fancied, and afterward learned, that it was 
Talfourd’s gifi. He did not come until late, and 
then only said a few words to her, and devoted 
himself to a little, blue sylphide from Philadel- 
phia. I noted the fierce pang of jealousy that 
shot through Meeta’s heart. All that evening 
she eagerly tried to attract his attentiop. She 
who before had scarcely deigned to accept! 

Satin slippers were beginning to look soiled 
and frayed, when he relinquished her hand after 
the single dance he had asked that evening. I 
saw the feverish expression in her eyes. Sud- 
denly she extended her arm in a strange manner, 





I thought, and her bracelet lay broken at his 
feet. He raised it, and asked permission to have 
it mended. She haughtily refused. He seemed 
nettled at this, and turning hastily left her 
without a word. 

The ball was breaking up. I heard Talfourd 
make engagements for meeting the little girl in 
blue, at the bowling-alley the next morning, 
and also to drive her on the beach at six. Miss 
Carr had refused several invitations for the beach 
in hopes he would ask her. I joined her in the 
embrasure of a window. The music ceased, and 
we heard the melancholy roar of the sea. The 
night looked dreary without. There were tears 
in Meeta’s eyes, and I knew the fast-thinning 
ball-room looked dreary through them. I half 
wished Talfourd would approach, but Meeta 
knew better. She knew that a ball-room is no 
place for woman’s most subtle weapon. The 
next moment she looked up from her drooping 
wreath with an easy smile, ‘‘I believe my mother 
is waiting.” Oh, smiles and flowers and jewels, 
how much do ye hide! Was hers the only ach- 
ing heart in that Newport ball-room that night? 

Dancing, flirting, promenading, manceuvring, 
ten-pins, fast horses, sherry-cobb!ers, moonlight 
tete-a-tetes and Polka Redowas went on at New- 
port. Well for those who had not put their 
heart on the game! I beheld with wonder the 
transformation of my friend Meeta Carr. Her 
quick and practised tact prevented others from 
seeing anything in her actions but the caprice 
of a petted beauty. She had a constitutional 
fear of horseback exercise. I had once seen 
her, after many solicitations, tremblingly allow 
herself to be placed on the back of a steady, old 
worn-out Rosinante, but at his first step she 
turned deadly pale, and but for assistance would 
have fallen fainting from the saddle. Now Tal- 
fourd greatly admired a lady equestrian. On 
this account she determined to conquer her 
dread. But her riding lessons were hours of 
torture. She often returned to her room with & 
headache for the day. She learned to ride with 
grace, as she did everything else, but never 
without a palpitating heart, and a sigh of relief 
on dismounting. 

Talfourd was a wonder to me as well. His 
behavicr to Miss Carr was always distant and 
reserved, and yet he almost constantly sought 
her society. 

“Lawrence, I leave Newport to-morrow,” he 
said to me one day. 

I was not surprised the next evening to hear 
Miss Carr announce to her bevy of admirers, that 
the time set for their return to the city was the 
beginning of the next week. 
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Again in New York, her trial to win Talfourd’s 
love continued. I knew that her mornings were 
passed in close study of the German metaphy- 
sical works he loved, and urged upon her. She 
had no fancy for such things, but still would 
dim her bright eyes poring over them when she 
longed to be abroad in the breezy October noon. 

All at once she stopped and drew back. She 
was cool and smiling as a snow-drift. Was it 
jealousy? I had seen that passion urge her to 
the putting forth of all her powers. Had she 
concluded it hopeless? No, the change would 
not have been so sudden. I watched her for a 
week and learned the explanation. She had a 
poor cousin, plain and delicate, to whom Tal- 
fourd’s feeling heart had made him show many 
attentions. He would bring her the lingering 
flowers of autumn, move her chair to a sunny 
window, reach her a fire-screen, tell her the 
gossip of the town, and in a thousand nameless 
ways cheer the poor girl’s existence. These 
things Meeta had understood and admired, but 
one day she saw him pick up a bunch of faded 
chrysanthemums that lay beside the piano, and 
conceal them in his bosom. They were Laura’s, 
and he stood aghast. God forbid that she should 
come between that poor girl and a love that 
would be to her as the one ewe-lamb of her life! 
With all the direst generosity of her nature, she 
began at once to crush back her feelings. I 
even reverenced her as I looked on her trem- 
bling lips and calm brow. With another, even 
her proud spirit would have struggled, but with 
her poor, sick cousin—no! Talfourd saw her 
anxiety not to eclipse Laura in her presence, 
saw she had misinterpeted his attentions, and 
took care that she should do so no more. The in- 
cident of the flowers was accidentally explained 
—he had thought them hers. Her proud spirit 
was laid open before him, and by her own gene- 
Tosity. And so it was that meeting at a bridal 
reception, after a month or two more of eager 
trial and heart-burning on Meeta’s part, Tal- 
fourd said, in the most every-day manner, 

“Ah! Miss Carr, I am glad to see you here, 
for I should have only had time to leave my P. 
P. C’s at your door. I am going abroad.” 

Meeta went through the suitable surprise and 
Tegret. ‘When do you sail?” she inquired, 
calmly. 

“On Monday. I will not say good-bye. Au 


revoir,” 


Each took a smiling and careless farewell. 
Meeta hurried into the refreshment-room, where 
after a hasty glance to see that she was not ob- 
served, she filled for herself a brimming glass of 
Margaux, and drank it almost at one swallow. 





Before Talfourd sailed, I discovered that he 
had found out Meeta Carr’s great defect. 

The birds had sung the new music of two 
spring-times to the skies of America, blue as 
those of Italia—twice had the forest fairies of 
the New World kissed every branch and stem 
with their loving and glowing lips, while Tal- 
fourd and I wandered in “foreign parts.” Ihad 
joined him in the Levant, and we had travelled 
over the East together. We had got back to 
Paris again, and found it ringing with the beauty 
and grace of a young American girl. At the 
opera, a few nights after our arrival, we observed 
a sudden stir and raising of glasses. ‘* Voila,” 
said the enthusiastic young Frenchman, who had 


“been gabbering to us of large, wondering eyes, 


and pearly teeth, and exquisite shoulders. It 
was Meeta Carr. 

We went round to her box. At first I was 
deceived by the well-trained self-possession with 
which she greeted Talfourd, but I happened 
to look down among the folds of her ermined 
cloak, and my eye caught the quick clasping and 
unclasping of her small hand. Her remarks to 
me were in French, but after the first words of 
salutation she spoke to him in English. The un- 
conscious compliment was not lost. He seemed 
at once under a spell. I had never thought that 
he really loved Meeta, and had fancied that two 
years had effaced all impressions, but a true 
poet’s heart was that of my friend Job. Whata 
name for a son of thine, Apollo! The embers 
of affection could never become entirely dead. 
And Meeta? I soon saw that the struggle was 
to recommence. 

She had much to tell the next morning of the 
events of two years. The great sorrow of her 
life had fallen upon her. Her mother had died 
very shortly after my departure. For a moment 
I hoped that grief had led her to look to a higher 
power, but alas! no! Her lame brother’s health 
had brought her with her uncle to Europe. To 
this child, the last'of her immediate family, she 
clung with idolatrous tenderness. 

I knew there was little food for the hope that 
glittered through her downcast eyelashes when 
she spoke of Talfourd; and Paris was of all 
places the last in which to indulge it. Frivolous 
and perhaps heartless as French women may be, 
they are most of them unaffectedly religious, and 
this without the embarrassment and secrecy in 
it which distinguish Protestants. Poor Meeta! 

I was hardly prepared for her passionate 
turning away from all homage to seek that of 
Talfourd. Paris was at her feet. Men of the 
world, scholars, military men, noblemen, poets, 
pursued her with exquisite gallantry, delicate 
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flattering attentions; but she sent them down 
the wind as if not worthy of a thought. Oh! 
how many arts love taught her, and how day by 
day her feelings grew more eager, her heart sick- 
ness more intense. She did nothing unmaidenly, 
nothing forward, but it seemed as if her feelings 
could not be repressed. Talfourd was too ab- 
sent-minded to be a very close observer, but I 
thought he must see this. Many an irascible 
Frenchman looked at him with a muttered 
*‘sacre,” as his own attentions were repulsed 
for those which Talfourd offered with such a 
strange, variable, uncertain manner. 

Summer drew on, and the Baths of Lucca 
were recommended for little Charley Carr. To 
my surprise Talfourd insisted upon going thither 
also. 

‘You had better stay where you are,” I said. 
**Do you know what you are doing?” 

‘«What do you mean?” he asked. 

‘You understand me. I do not wish in such 
@ connection to speak the lady’s name even to 
you?” 

He looked offended and turned away. The 
next morning he said, ‘‘I am going to Italy when 
the Carrs go. You can come with me or not as 


you choose.” 
“But Talfourd——” 
“Tf you wish to continue your last night’s 


remarks, Lawrence, you must excuse me. We 
will not resume that subject at this or any other 
time.” 

I knew Job did not get his temper from the 
land of Uz, so I said no more. 

At the Baths the same scene was re-enacted. 
There was much company there, and Meeta 
queened it over all. The impressible Italians 
raved about her. There was a wealthy English 
nobleman, one of the most striking men I ever 
met, who would have given half his fortune to 
bear back such a bride to his velvet Westmore- 
land glades. I did hope that some one would 
succeed in diverting Meeta’s regards. 

“This is my first and shall be my last attempt 
at match-making,” said I to myself. ‘* How much 
would I give if I had not been the means of 
bringing Talfourd and Miss Carr together.” 

As I better read Meeta’s passionate heart, I 
feared she would break through conventionalism, 
and throw herself upon Talfourd’s compassion. 
How much pride had she already cast aside for 
him! 

The Baths of Lucca are “located,” as a Yan- 
kee would say, in a narrow valley, on both sides 
of which the rise is abrupt. There are many 
lovely hill-side walks. One day I came upon 
my two friends seated beneath the shadow of a 





spreading chesnut. Meeta’s uncle, who had been 
her companion, had strolled farther up the moun- 
tain. Talfourd was trying to sketch the droop- 
ing arch of hereyebrow. Failing in the attempt, 
he began tracing over the original with the corner 
of a ca: *, ‘to get his fingers into the way of the 
curve,” he said. Suddenly stopping, he pressed 
the card to his lips, and replaced it not in his 
pocket, but in his bosom. Meeta sat still with 
her usual grace. I found myself de trop. Miss 
Carr’s manners, however, had lost their former 
retenu. They had become restless and impetuous, 
Foreigners thought nothing of it, but she would 
not have been as much admired in England as 
formerly. 

At the next ball given by the duke, Talfourd 
was constant at her side, and hanging upon 
his words, she seemed scarcely able to spare a 
thought for an attempt to veil her preference. 
She secretly watched his eyes to guide her in 
every little particular. One trifle struck me 
that evening. All Italians have a horror of per- 
fumes, so that Miss Carr’s Hediosma and Ess 
Bouquet which she used profusely, attracted 
attention. A day or two before I had heard 
Talfourd strongly express his agreement with 
the natives of the country. That night, for the 
first time, I lifted an unscented handkerchief. 

Talfourd and I occupied a sitting-room in 
common. As I was pulling off my pumps that 
night I heard him leaping up stairs. He dashed 
across the room without a word and bolted him- 
self into his bed-room. The next morning he 
asked me in a melancholy, but firm tone, if I was 
ready to go with him to England. And so the 
day of our departure was fixed for the next 
Wednesday. 

On Tuesday there was a sketching party made 
up. We wandered about for some hours, Tal- 
fourd hovering near Miss Carr with wistful looks 
and silent, sad attentions. Our cloth for a late 
dinner was laid upon the grass. Poor little 
Charley Carr sat at the head in high glee. He 
had been carried up in his chair, for his sister 
never could bear him long away from her. 

The sloping rays were glimmering through the 
lovely chesnut woods. We were standing on the 
brink of a cliff watching the shadows creep up 
its sides, when we heard a sudden cry. Miss 
Carr sprang round the angle of the cliff and 
uttered a scream of horror. Her little brother 
had ventured on a ledge in quest of berries. The 
rock on which he had crawled had loosened and 
fell, and he barely had time to fling himself to 
ward another crag, where he hung by his hands. 
All access to him seemed impossible. The pre 
cipice was almost perpendicular, and far below 
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among the jagged rocks foamed a dark mountain 
torrent. What was to be done? The poor child 
looked up with a face of dumb horror. Tal- 
fourd’s eye caught a jutting rock near, and 
he instantly threw off his coat. ‘Let me go, 
signor,” said a Luccese peasant, who had been 
with us during the afternoon, “I am used to 
these mountains. It were madness for you.” 

The man instantly began to climb down the 
cliff. With suspended breath we watched his 
progress. He reached the rock, but the distance 
from the child was greater than he had thought. 
He could do nothing. Sick with disappointment, 
we looked in each other’s faces. The man re- 
traced his steps to reach another crag, from 
which grew a stunted tree. Carefully he began 
to climb out to the end of its braches. In the 
meantime, Charley had managed to draw his feet 
up on the rock, and crouched there, clinging to 
the matted vines. Meeta had been cheering and 
encouraging him, but now she covered her face. 
A German girl by her side breathed a low “mein 
Gott,” and she suddenly looked up with an ex- 
pression I never shall forget—intense, puzzled, 
eager, wistful. Many an ejaculation of prayer 
was uttered aloud; and she looked from one to 
another, and then almost writhed in agony. She 
had no God—no God to pray to! 

The peasant had now reached the outermost 
branch, from which he stretched down his ath- 
letic arm to the child who could just grasp his 
fingers ‘Climb up to my shoulder, so that I 
can get hold of you, can’t you, my boy?” he said. 

Poor Charley’s lameness almost prevented this. 
He tried often vainly. ‘The branch is parting,” 
Whispered some one, as a loud crack was heard. 
The brave Italian cast one glance at the body of 
the tree, then at the abyss over which he hung. 
“Signori, my wife and children,” he said, look- 
ing up; and then to Charley, “once more—for 
life—for life!” This time he was successful, and 
the man’s strong grasp was on his arm. One 





mighty effort, and he swung him clear of the 
overhanging crag, away above his head, to a 
broad rock whence many eager hands bore him 
to the top. The peasant had just time to get 
off the branch when the last fibre parted. 

For a moment I thought the revulsion of feel- 
ing would absolutely strangle Meeta. Then she 
bowed her forehead on a rock near which she 
knelt, and her lips moved in thanksgiving to 
God. Yes, in that hour the heavens were opened 
for her. Her burden of gratitude forced her to 
scale them, for all earth flung it back. There 
was silence while she lifted up her awed and 
overwhelmed heart. When she rose, and Charley 
sprung to her straining embrace, there was an 
altogether new expression on her countenance. 
She looked around on hill, and vale, and river, 
as if a new world had burst upon her. 

I do not think she thought of Talfourd then, 
but his whole soul was laid at her feet. That 
one prayer had won—won what absorbed and 
wearying effort and affection had failed to do 
alone. Dizzy with emotion, her tottering steps 
were supported by his arm. There was no need 
of words. His whole being went forth to her 
with a passionate abandonment that could not 
but satisfy even her. 

The brave peasant was generously rewarded, 
but I think he cared more for Meeta’s tears on 
his hand. 

What a delirium of joy glowed in my beautiful 
friend’s eyes the next day! Time and eternity, 
this world and the next were casting their floods 
of happiness at her feet. 

“T thought we were to be on our way to Eng- 
land to-day, Talfourd.” 

He looked at me as if I was wild—then laughed. 
“Oh! I recollect. Well—I’m not going to Eng- 
land just now, my dear fellow.” 

They were married in Italy, and Talfourd’s 
ardent affection for his lovely bride was—lI’ll 
leave it to novel writers to describe. 
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BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Trov art not with me, and the hours 
All wearily go flitting by; 
A gloom is on my heart and brow, 
That seeks relief in many a sigh. 
The poet’s song no longer charms— 
H’en music’s voice has lost its spell; 
And life seems but a weary thing, 
Since you and I have said—farewell. 





I dare not dwell upon the past— 
Those joyous hours knew not pain; 
I dare not ask the coming years, 
If we shall ever meet again. 
I only know thou art not here, 
And life has lost its sweetest tone; 
And though my lips may wear a smile, 
My heart is sad, and all alone. 





A CHASE OFF THE GUINEA COAST. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Tue sky was without a cloud, and the noon- 
day sun, pouring vertically downward, filled the 
atmosphere as with the breath of a furnace. 
Not a zephyr rippled the glassy surface of the 
bay. <A few birds wheeled lazily overhead, or 
settled slowly in flocks on the white strand of 
the beach. The broad expanse of the deep was 
unwhitened by a solitary sail. The low, man- 
grove shores stretching around three-quarters 
of the horizon, and the white surf outside the 
inlet on the western seaboard, formed a picture 
as monotonous as could be imagined. The stifled 
roar of the distant breakers was the only sound 
that broke the stillness of the scene. A deep, 
oppressive silence hung over sea and sky. 

Close in to a point of the shore, and in not 
more than two fathoms water, lay a dark, rakish 
schooner, swinging by a single anchor with the 
tide, which now, at a half ebb, was running 
swiftly out to sea. The inlet, with its seaboard 
of breakers, could just be seen abaft the main 
chains of the schooner, far away on the western 
horizon, A hot, undulating haze waved in the 
distance; the sea glowed like molten lead; and 
only the sluggish ripple of the tide against the 
schooner’s bows broke on the silence of that 
sultry noonday. 

A beautiful craft was that schooner. She was 
painted of a deep black, unrelieved by a single 
line of white: her mould was clear and sharp; 
her bows tapered off like a knife; her tall, whip- 
stalk masts raked gallantly backward; and her 
yards, sails, and rigging, betokened the highest 
discipline in her crew. Her high bulwarks, sur- 
mounted by a monkey rail running aft, concealed 
much of her deck, but enough was seen to show 
by its extreme whiteness, and the burnish of her 
brass mountings, that she was no common mer- 
chantmen; while the two ports on either side, 
from which frowned the deadly carronades, and 
a long swivel gun mounted amidships, warned 
one that she was not unused to conflict. Yet no 
signs of life were discernible about her. 

It was some three hours after the meridian, 
when a slight ripple ruffled the surface of the 
bay, and as it come down toward the schooner, 
a score of men, as if by magic, appeared on her 
decks; the anchor was heaved up, and catted; 
and = pretest and jib hoisted away. As 





her bow caught the breeze, she fell off before 
the wind; her mainsail and topsails were set: 
and in less than a quarter of an hour she was 
sweeping down the inlet like a sea-fowl on the 
wing. Before sundown her white sail could just 
be seen upon the western seaboard, appearing 
and disappearing amid the spray, as she rose 
and fell on the horizon. 

During the whole of that day an American 
frigate was lying becalmed, hull down, in the 
offing. But when the grateful breeze reached 
her from the shore, her sails were sheeted home, 
and she began to lay off and on, as if watching 
for some expected prize. Suddenly a hoarse 
voice hailed from her foreyard, 

*¢A sail—broad on the weather bow.” 

‘‘What’s her rig?” hastily exclaimed the officer 
of the deck, as the crew of the frigate swarmed 
on the decks, and covered her sides at the signal. 

‘A fore-and-aft topsail and flying jib——” 

‘*She’s the craft we’ve been looking for, Mr. 
Weldon,” said the captain, drawing a long breath, 
as he took the glass from his eye, after a pro- 
tracted gaze, ‘‘her mould, her rig, her conduct, 
everything speaks it. We've got her now.” 

**She’s the worst slaver on the coast,” an- 
swered. the lieutenant, ‘“‘and has often boasted 
that she defied us.” 

In a few minutes every stitch of canvass was 
spread that could draw; and before long the 
frigate began to overhaul the schooner. The 
latter evidently persisted in her design of getting 
to sea, and for this purpose was standing boldly 
across the track of the man-of-war, notwith- 
standing the risk it involved, doubtless trusting 
to her reputation for speed to make good her 
escape. Perceiving this, the captain, when the 
frigate came within long cannon range, ordered 
a fire to be opened on her. 

“We've cut away her fore-top-sail—see how 
she falls off,” exclaimed the lieutenant, as the 
ball from the man-of-war whizzed through the 
schooner’s rigging. 

“Bear away a point or two, quarter-master— 
let drive there with your forward guns.” 

“‘ Ay—ay, sir!” answered the gunner, 8 his 
battery opened on the flying clipper. 

A few minutes of breathless suspense passed. 
None of the frigate’s shot told. The schoonet, 
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meantime was directly ahead, about a mile off, 
lying right across our track. If she could suc- 
ceed, the chances of her capture would be almost 
destroyed, for night was coming on. A single 
glance satisfied the captain that to circumvent 
her required immediate action. 

“Port your helm—port—a—port,” he thun- 
dered, springing upon a gun carriage, and hold- 
ing on by a rope, as he leaned over to catch a 
better view of the chase, ‘“‘keep her away there 
now—steady—steady.” 

“She begins to find she’s entrapped,” said the 
first lieutenant, after a few minutes trial had 
satisfied all that she could not pass across the 
frigate’s bows in safety, ‘‘see she wears—she’s 
luffing into the wind’s eye.” 

“And by St. George, she will make her port 
again, and leave us to cut her out with our 
boats, unless we are quick—starboard—quarter- 
master—ha—ard,” and as the giant vessel came 
up into the wind, her huge sails flapped heavily 
against the masts a moment, and then as she fell 
off on the other tack they filled again, driving 
her through the swell with such force, that the 
spray flew almost to the very fore-top. 

The scene was now one of absorbing interest. 
The low coast, presenting its white, sandy beach 


in front, and the thick groves of tropical plants 
farther back from the shore, lay a league or two 
up on the weather bow: while the surface of the 
sea between the frigate and the breakers was 


white with the foam and ripples. Toward this 
coast the schooner was now stretching under 
every rag of canvass that would draw, and such 
was the excellence of her mould and rig, that 
she could lay several points nearer to the wind 
than the frigate, and still gain rapidly upon her. 
Tt soon became evident that she would make the 
inlet, though the man-of-war would fall some 
points to leeward. In an instant the captain’s 
determination was taken. 

“Bear away, quarter-master—let her come 
tound a bit—all ready there—and now give her 
& broadside, my boys—fire high and don’t hit 
the poor wretches in her hull.” 

Quick as lightning the gallant frigate fell off 
from her course, and just as she presented her 
broadside to the flying schooner a storm of fire 
burst from her sides that made the old ship stag- 
ger again. The foremost of the schooner tot- 
tered and went overboard, dragging with it all 
its hamper into the deep. The slaver payed off 
st once, and the next instant the mainmost fol- 
lowing its predecessor with a loud crash, the 
= — craft rolled a wreck upon the waters. 

‘Ten and a half,” out the man at the 
chains me Fe 





“Steady then, steady—run her in as close as 
you can, quarter-master,” said the captain. 

“Eight—seven and a half—seven,” sung out 
the man with the lead, at as many casts. 

“Tt shoals fast—but steady—steady.” 

“Six and by half six—five.” 

‘‘We must haul off,” said the captain, ‘port 
your helm—around all—pipe away the boat’s 
crews, for we shall have to cut her out.” 

The shrill whistle of the boatswain shrieked 
through the ship; the crews were mustered; the 
boats were lowered away; the men took their 
stations, and with a loud cheer the little fleet 
pulled rapidly away after the now disabled 
schooner. The pursuit had been protracted into 
the twilight, and darkness was already settling 
on the face af the deep when the boats left 
the frigate. The outline of the schooner’s huil 
could just be caught sight of, low and dark upon 
the waters, close in upon the land. Far away 
lay the coast, a shapeless mass of shadow, the 
surf painted, like a white line, in the fore- 
ground. Above not a star was seen. The clouds 
were in thick masses overhead, and were gather- 
ing wild and ragged from the horizon. Ina few 
minutes, as the darkness increased, the coast 
vanished in the gloom. Then the outline of the 
schooner died faintly away, and one by one the 
boats were lost in the obscurity, until nothing 
was perceptible from the decks of the frigate, 
except the comb of the sea for a few fathoms 
around her, and her own tall and shapely masts, 
towering above until lost in the deep darkness 
overhead. 

Moments passed away, which grew almost into 
hours, and yet the same pitchy darkness con- 
tinued. Nothing had been heard of the boats. 
Often were the eyes of the crew turned toward 
the quarter where the schooner lay, but not a 
rocket rose, nor musket flashed upon the night 
as a signal of her boats’ success. All was silent 
as the grave. The wash of the swell against the 
frigate’s bows, and the low melancholy wail of 
the wind were the only sounds breaking on the 
deep stillness of the night. 

“There they go—the signal—the signal,” 
shouted a dozen voices on the quarter-deck, as 
a rocket shot up into the air and arching grace- 
fully over, burst into a dozen stars, and then 
fell in a shower of sparkles to the sea. By the 
wild, unearthly light flung for an instant over 
the scene, the frigate’s boats might be observed, 
formed in line, sweeping steadily up to the dis- 
mantled schooner. But in another instant all 
again was dark. 

A few moments of thrilling excitement ensued. 
Eagerly the frigate’s crew waited for the sounds 
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of the fray. Minutes passed away, yet no mus- 
ketry rattled, no guns roared upon the night. 
What could be the cause? Had the schooner 
been deserted? Had she offered no resistance? 
Each man looked at his neighbor with surprise 
written on his countenance. All at once, a vivid, 
blinding light filled the whole atmosphere as if 
by magic; a stream of fire in the direction of the 
schooner shot up into the heaven: and then, for 
one instant, sky, sea and shore was revealed with 
terrible distinctness; a confused mass might be 
seen darting upward from the deck of the slaver; 
a roar followed as of the Archangel’s trump; the 
frigate quivered from the kelson to the truck: 
and then a darkness, as sudden and as awful as 
that momentary flash, and in which everything 
appeared swimming before the aching eyes, fell 
upon the scene. There was a moment of silence. 

“God grant the boats are safe,” ejaculated 
the captain, ‘“‘they have blown themselves and 
the poor wretches up!” 

Every man on board was horror-struck. It 
was long before the sensation passed away, and 
it might have continued longer, had not the 
captain dissolved the spell by ordering the re- 
maining boats to be manned, and go to the relief 
of the sufferers if any yet remained alive. 

Never sped a barge quicker over the waters, 
than that sent from the frigate on this errand of 
mercy. The men bent to their oars with enthu- 
siasm, and soon reached the spot where the 
catastrophe had occurred. 

‘Forward there at the bow, what is that 
shadowy object ahead?” said the officer at the 
helm. 

“Boat ahoy!” shot across the night in reply, 
and directly the frigate’s launch appeared in 


sight. Greeting her with three hearty cheers, 
the new-comers hastily inquired respecting the 
fate of their other comrades, and learnt, to their 
relief, that the boats of the frigate were all 
saved; for that, by some mistake, the magazine 
of the slaver had exploded while they were yet 
a sufficient distance from her to ensure their 
safety. The poor wretches in her hold, however, 
as well as the slaver’s crew, were all lost in that 
terrific explosion. 

The launch had already been engaged in 
searching over the spot where the schooner had 
been last seen, for her ill-fated passengers, and 
a more awful spectacle, her lieutenant said, he 
had never witnessed. Her hull had already 
sunk, but fragments of the wreck—human bodies 
torn to pieces, scorched to cinder, disfigured, 
mutilated, bloated, scarred, and blackened in 
the most frightful manner, covered the sea in 
the vicinity. Even while he spoke, a hideous 
corpse floated by, its distorted face looking 
almost fiend-like in the gloom. 

The other boats soon joined the barge from the 
frigate, and every exertion was made to discover 
if any human beings of the slaver’s ill-fated 
burden were alive. But though shattered tim- 
bers and mangled bodies were found floating on 
every hand, not a man, woman, or child, yet 
living, was picked up. After a search of nearly 
two hours, the crews of the boats returned with 
heavy hearts to the frigate. 

The next morning the search was resumed, but 
in vain. Far along the coast floated the wreck 
of the schooner and the disfigured bodies of the 
slaves, with here and there a human being of 8 
lighter skin, but no one was ever rescued alive 








from his watery grave. 





BY H. L. 


WE wandered by the brookside, 
We wandered by the brookside— 
The birch its branches o’er us hung, 
Wild flowers along our pathway sprung, 
And on the breeze their odors flung— 
The birds their songs around us sung, 
And built their nests the boughs among, 
As we wandered by the brookside, 
When you and I were young. 


We wandered by the brookside, 
We wandered by the brookside— 

A cloudlet hovered in the sky, 

A chilling breeze swept rudely by, 

We saw the flowers around us die, 
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The birds sang not, and low did lie 
The leaves that proudly waved on high, 
As we wandered by the brookside, 

When you and I were young. 


We wander by the brookside, 

We wander by the brookside— 
Cold the blasts of Winter blow, 
Swiftly falls the blinding snow, 
Rapidly the waters flow, 

And shadows dark flit to and fro— 
We weep to think how, long ago, 

Did we wander by the brookside, 

When you and I were young. 


















THE FRENCH MARTLETS. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Oxcz upon a time, and in a part of our federal 
Union which need not be designated, there lived 
aman of the name of Higgins—Squire Higgins 
he was called by his old-fashioned neighbors, 
who, be it understood, entertained the highest 
respect for him—by the younger and more enthu- 
siastic portion of society he was not unfrequently 
denominated an ‘‘old fogy.”” The chief ornament 
of his front door yard was a martin-box, which 
had been built shortly after his marriage, and 
was for the times a very good house—but at the 
time we write of the squire he was an old man, 
the pole on the top of which the aforesaid house 
stood was considerably aslant—the paint (it had 
originally been red) was nearly beaten away by 
the storms of many years, and as it had received 
no alteration or repairs whatever, it was in the 
estimation of most persons except the good squire 
and his wife, a little behind the times. On the 
spring of the opening of our story, the twain 


held a consultation as to the propriety of reno- 


vating the martin-box a little. Martlet-house 
was the modern designation of like tenements, 
but the squire persisted in saying martin-box. 
The consultation began by the asseveration of 
Mr. and Mrs. Higgins that the old house was 
plenty good enough—that as worthy and respect- 
able birds had been born and reared in it as ever 
had been bred in finer houses, and as for the 
modern improvements, they were all nonsense, 
tending to degeneration and effeminacy—there- 
fore it was resolved that the house should be put 
up to let as it was. Some fresh straw was laid 
on the floor, and a prop placed against the lean- 
ing pole, and this was considered enough to 
satisfy any reasonable applicants. 

They had experienced a good deal of difficulty 
in letting the old red house for some years past, 
and this was why the straw was laid down and 
the prop set up, but as for putting up useless 
chimnies and painting the house white, which 
was the modern fashion, the squire would not 
hear of it. Nevertheless both he and his wife 
Were of the opinion that their house ought to 
bring as high a rent as any house in the neigh- 
borhood. Lest the demand should seem exorbi- 
tant, they resolved to put certain privileges in 
the bill, for on looking about they found they 
could include a hop-vine, three bee-hives and a 
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peach tree as well as not. So the old red house 
was advertised as to let for such a sum, with the 
privilege of the hop-pine, bee-hives and peach 
tree! 

Day after day the squire seated himself on the 
porch next the martin-house, and remained there 
from twelve till one to receive applicants. Many 
birds simply glanced at the outside and went 
away, without so much as asking for the key— 
a few desired to be shown the house, but one 
must have larger parlors, another a range, to 
another a bath was indispensible, and all agreed 
that the conveniences were by no means equal 
to the price demanded. ‘Suppose it is comfort- 
able!” they said, ‘“‘what is a little red house 
when big white houses are the fashion?” 

Now if they had put the house in thorough 
repair, and been content with a reasonable com- 
pensation, they would have secured a good tenant 
at an early day no doubt, and to have martins 
about the yard was the squire’s special delight. 
One day when he had sat the usual time without 
receiving a single application, he said in a very 
desponding tone, ‘‘I have a great mind to put 
down the terms a little, Dorothy—why every 
louse in the neighborhood is taken, and a good 
many nests are made already, I’ll warrant you.” 

But Dorothy said, ‘‘ Wait a day or two—if all 
the houses are taken, so much the better chance 
for us, and I should not wonder if your very 
eagerness to let the house was in the way of 
your doing so—here is the paper—pretend to be 
reading, and let it not appear that you are sit- 
ting here to watch for applicants.” 

The squire took the newspaper and unfolded 
it before him, though he kept his eyes in the 
air, and Mrs. Higgins went on to say that their 
house was good enough for any birds, if they only 
had sense enough to know what they wanted. 
*‘ And when another bird comes,” she said, ‘‘ mind 
what I tell you, and don’t appear over-anxious— 
there is a little fellow now looking at the house!” 
and she concealed herself behind the door that 
her concern about the place might not be appa- 
rent, She never once thought that craft might 
be met with craft, and that themselves might 
fall into their own trap. . * 

The squire bit his lip to keep back the smile 
when he saw the little martin his wife had 
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indicated, for he felt at once almost sure of a 
tenant. He turned over the newspaper and ad- 
justed his spectacles as if for its perusal, but in 
fact for a closer survey of the inspector of the 
red house. He was a recently married widower, 
as the old man conceived, for widower martins 
have an undefinable manner that betrays their 
condition, and which they do not drop imme- 
diately on marriage, though generally shortly 
afterward. From his motions he had evidently 
kept house many a time, and knew how to ap- 
preciate the comforts of a home, and had less 
regard for show than younger and less expe- 
rienced birds. He seemed to take in the advan- 
tages of the place at once, and in the space of a 
minute had hopped in and hopped out more than 
@ dozen times, besides dashing past the bee-hives, 
rustling through the hop-vine, and taking a swing 
on a branch of the peach tree: and all the time 
his little brown eyes glistened more and more 
with delight. Once or twice the squire thought 
he saw his wings quiver as with ecstasy, and he 
heard him say to himself, ‘‘a sung home—a very 
sung home—better than my first wife ever had,” 
but he continued a little more thoughtfully, 
“perhaps I had better alight in the main road, 
and survey the premises from that point of 
view.” 

The squire could not see the change that came 
over his countenance as he took an observation 
from the new point, and judging from the pre- 
vious signs of satisfaction, resolved to yield no 
farthing of his first demand. I said a change 
came over the face of Mr. Martin as he viewed 
the tenement from the public road—it did not 
present a very imposing aspect, and he was un- 
certain as to the expectations of young Mrs. 
Martin, or Martlet, as she insisted on being 
called. 

Sailing round in the direction of the squire, 
who seemed intent on the newspaper, he politely 
inquired if he were the owner of the red house, 
for he had wisely resolved to ascertain the terms, 
and then go home and fetch Mrs. Martlet to de- 
cide herself on taking it. Remembering the 
advice of Dorothy, the squire gave an affirmative 
nod without so much as looking up. He was 
apparently absorbed in the newspaper, which, to 
say truth, he had not read for a month, in his 
anxiety about renting the house. 

But to Mr. Martin his manner was meant to 
say, and did say, “I am the owner of that very 
eligible piece of property, sir, but as to letting 
it, I am quite indifferent about the matter—in- 
deed I rather prefer declining.” 

A rich man, thought Mr. Martin, to whom the 
letting of that little house is a small affair—so 





I think I had better secure the place without 
consulting Mrs. Martlet. The independence of 
the landlord made the: red house lock more 
attractive at once—it was late in the season and 
difficult to get a place at all—besides that was 
as good a house as he could afford to have, and 
of course Mrs. Martlet would be reasonable—the 
first Mrs. Martlet had been. 

Still he felt some hesitancy, and bowing very 
low, inquired whether the refusal of the house 
would be allowed him for an hour. 

The old gentleman gave him a look which 
seemed to say, he had made the most prepos- 
terous request that ever a martin made, and 
shaking his head with a gravity that intimated 
the whole world moved with it, he replied, ‘No, 
sir, not a minute!” 

“If Mrs. Martlet were with me,” urged the 
miserable applicant, but he was interrupted with 
the haughty remark, that if he wanted the house 
he could take it, but that no words were to be 
wasted about it, and at the conclusion the squire 
turned his chair quite away from the anxious 
applicant. 

“So, ho! I must put on airs too if I would 
succeed,” thought the bird, and dashing almost 
in the face of the old man, he twittered with an 
accent slightly foreign, ‘‘What are your terms, 
sir?” and came to the ground for an answer, 
strutting in a way that indicated terms were 
little to him if the place suited. He could not, 
however, forbear drawing his eyebrows up when 
the squire coolly replied, that his terms were ten 
thousand songs a month. 

“Very high,” said the martlet, and in spite of 
himself his tail dropt slightly. 

But the squire replies, that considering the 
advantages the terms are low. ‘The neighbor- 
hood,” he says, ‘‘is most desirable, affording the 
best society—‘ that his house includes the privi- 
leges of the hop-vine and peach tree, together 
with the bees, and that his tenants will witness 
the swarming without extra charge—and I am 
sure,” he continues, ‘nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the landscape, which embraces two 
barns, a haystack, a pretty turn of the road, 
together with my own residence and the westem 
extremity of my henroost!” 

‘Not less than ten thousand?” asks the mar 
tin, and he stretches his neck forward to catch 
the squire’s answer, for he is getting more and 
more troubled and bewildered, from the fact that 
he don’t know what Mrs. Martlet will think. 

Why he did not know more of her characte? 
before marriage was his own affair, not ours 
The squire is evidently bored, and answers, 
“not a song less!” and he proceeds to say be 
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would not let the red house at all, but for the 
sake of being saved the annoyance of continual 
applications, and that it will not be let on any 
terms except to a genteel family without chil- 
dren, and one that comes well recommended, and 
engages neither to hang out 8 sign, nor to keep 
boarders: and rising, he wished his troublesome 
applicant good evening. 

The martin makes a zig-zag, as if at all hazards 
he must ascertain the expectations of his wife, 
but seeing a new house-hunter alight in the yard, 
he blindly hurries toward the landlord, and just 
as he is disappearing within the door tells him 
to take down the bill. 

“What references have you?” demands that 
person, in @ most consequential manner. 

The widower says he is but a new-comer to 
the neighborhood—his wife and mother-in-law 
are at present the occupants of Gen. Lofty’s new 
house, and he mentions incidentally their con- 
nection with a French family of great distinction. 
He regrets that he is personally unknown there- 
abouts, but mentions a number of great names 
ata distance, if the squire will be at the trouble 
of addressing them. 

“Very well, sir,” said the squire, his face 
fairly breaking into smiles before the applicant 
was gone, and stepping into the house, he con- 
tinued, “well, Dorothy, I’ve got the confounded 
old house off at last, and for twice as much as it 
is worth! I think the fellow will repent, but 
what is that to me?—he had his eyes open and 
saw what he was to get, and knew what ten 
thousand a month was, I suppose-—his wife can 
help him, or they can manage some way. And 
don’t you think, Dorothy,” he continued, “they 
belong to the great family of French Martlets, 
and are doubtless rich as they can be, and the 
music, I expect, will be superior to anything 
that has been heard hereabouts.” 

That was a happy night to Squire Higgins and 
his wife—they would have such pleasant times 

hearing the birds sing, for they liked the music 
of martins, both of them, and these were no 
common birds, but real French Martlets! 

Mrs. Higgins almost felt as if she could wear 
her “store frock” every day, and the squire 
actually put ribbon shoe-strings in his shoes, on 
the strength of the excellent bargain he had 
made. A nice bed of roses they had heaped, as 
they thonght, but they saw not that the thorns 
Were beneath the thin leaves, and would soon 
tome through and pierce them, and their dissi- 
mulation return to plague the inventors. Pretty 
shrewd people they were, but they had yet to 

tra that they could not be just themselves 
Without also being just to their neighbors. 





A widower with a young wife! Ah, she will 
be the old bird’s darling, for a year at least, 
they said, and consequently a charming neigh- 
bor—we will have a lawyer in the morning and 
the little Frenchman made fast enough, for they 
resolved to make no inquiry into the references, 
almost immediately. 

Having directed the bill to be taken down, Mr. 
Martlet felt an uncomfortable sensation, as of a 
coming event casting its shadow before, and 
perching on the ridge of Squire Higgins’ barn. 
he surveyed the prospect in general, and hiy 
late movement in particular. He was not quite 
confidant of a favorable reception on the part of 
Mrs. Martlet, of the news he had to convey to 
her—she lived stylishly with her mother, and 
belonged to a rich family of French Martlets, so 
she had told him; she insisted on having the 
name called martlet, it was not to be confounded 
with the vulgar martins among whom they lived, 
she said. 

‘*Whew!” said the mother-in-law, ‘just as if 
our complexion and accent did not attest our 
origin.” 

Sad misgivings passed through the mind of 
Mr. Martin as he sat on the ridge of the barn- 
roof—he knew his mother-in-law was exceeding 
proud and haughty, and that his wife was spirited 
he had some reason to believe—he had supposed 
they were rich, but on that point he was not 
perfectly advised—he had accidentally met his 
wife at a watering-place, and after three hour’s 
courtship had proposed and been accepted. His 
mother-in-law had immediately thereafter taken 
Gen. Lofty’s fine new house and given a brilliant 
entertainment; and, if he could judge from re- 
cent indications, she was about to throw aside 
her weeds and re-enter the state of congugal 
felicity. She had more than intimated her desire 
to have the young people provide for themselves. 
And leaving Mr. Martin to such reflections as 
under the circumstances would naturally arise 
to his mind, we will turn to the dwelling of the 
bride and mother. 

A fine old place was Gen. Lofty’s, and a fine 
bird house he had, to be sure—the gardens, and 
fountains, and flowers, and everything about it 
was pleasant as pleasant could be. 

The shadows of evening are falling, and the 
young wife has been expecting the husband for 
an hour—she is sitting at the window in no very 
amiable mood, because she is sure he might come 
if he would. Some wives would have been fear- 
ful lest an accident prevented the return of the 
beloved—not so she—there were no tears in her 
eyes, and no tremor in her nerves—it was not at 
all likely in her calm and cold survey that her 
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husband, who went forth well and strong two 
hours before, had been seized with the cholera 
or overtaken by robbers—it seemed much more 
likely to her clear survey that he had met some 
old crony, and was passing the time in a wayside 
chat, or that he was taking tea with some one of 
his ‘ady friends—at this last thought she looked 
positively mad—and so ugly her husband would 
scarcely know her if he were suddenly to come 
in—and why should she not look as she feels, 
and feel as she pleases? She has been married 
two weeks, and her mother (just now on the 
roof of the house talking with a very dear friend) 
has told her repeatedly that if ever she is to have 
any privileges like other wives, it is time she had 
them. Suddenly she rises and shuts the window 
with slam, exclaiming aloud, “really this is 
too bad, I’ll not watch any longer—he may stay 
away forever, for all I care! I could have taken 
forty houses!” 

‘What, my dear?” calls the mother, from the 
roof of the house—‘‘ pray, excuse me, my sweet 
friend, till I see what my daughter says,” and 
with a bewitching look she flutters down to the 
window, and in a tone which none of her friends 
would recognize, exclaims, ‘‘What in the name 
of sense keeps that old fool, your husband, so 
long away—the supper will be spoiled, and I 
ehall be ashamed to have our visitor partake of 
it,” 

“What did you insist on his remaining for?” 
asks the bride, ‘‘he has been here all the after- 
noon now, and beside that you have been to- 
gether every day for the last month—do for 
decency’s sake come in the house and make your 
courtship, at any rate.” 

“It’s none of your business where I court, nor 
when!” answers the mother—‘“I reckon I will 
do as I please in my own house—I only wish 
you and that stupid wretch you have married, 
had one of your own, for ever since you have 
been big enough to speak, you have been a tor- 
ment to me!” 

‘*Mercy knows you can’t be so glad to have 
me away, as I am to go,” answers the bride, 
sharply, and the gentleman on the roof drops 
down at the door and says, ‘‘I think, ladies, I 
must wish you a good evening.” 

The bride nods her head and waves her wing 
gracefully by way of adieu—she is so intent on 
watching for her husband she scarcely notices 
the stranger, but the mother exclaims with more 
than her customary sweetness, ‘‘my dear sir, I 
will not hear one word of your going—I have 
promised myself the pleasure of drinking tea 
with you, and I am sure you can’t disappoint 
me.” So winning, and so appealing is her manner 





that the visitor says he will take a turn around 
the grounds and be with them presently. 

‘*Mercy! mother, what did you insist on his 
eating with us for—we have not enough for our- 
selves, you know,” says the bride, dashing back- 
ward and forward through the house. 

“Shut up your mouth, or I will box your 
ears!” replies the mother—‘I want him to go 
as badly as you, but I must be civil—you ought 
to have sense enough to try to make things seem 
more and better than they are—I am sure I have 
tried hard enough to teach you!” 

“I wish all the feathers would drop out of your 
wings,” cries the bride, ‘“‘you are the hatefulest 
old bird I ever seen, if you are my mother!” 

“Another word and I’ll pick your eyes out!” 
rejoins the widow, making a sudden dash at her 
daughter. As she does so the visitor appears. 
‘Ah, my dear friend,” she says in her very 
sweetest coo, “I was just going in search of 
you. We won’t wait one minute longer, shall 
we, sweety? I expect sonny has had a long, 
hard search, poor boy.” This last was addressed 
aloud to her daughter, and approaching the door 
she affected to give one anxious look, and put- 
ting down her head as though she whispered 
some word of consolation to her troubled daugh- 
ter, she gave her a sharp peck in the cheek, and 
added aloud, “‘come, my dear, let us sit down at 
once—perhaps sonny will drink tea with some 
one of his many friends.” 

The bride smiled, and scratching her mother 
under the table they sat down together. The 
widow had not the least appetite, she said, but 
nothing gave her so much pleasure as to see her 
friends eat heartily—if her visitor did not accept 
everything she offered she would really feel 
offended. ‘My dear daughter,” she would say, 
“do let me help you to a little of this, and this,” 
shaking her head at the same time, or thrusting 
her elbow into the side of the young lady. 

‘My dear madam,” said the guest, “how cat 
you part with that lovely daughter?” 

‘‘Don’t mention it, pray,” she replied, “don't 
let me see the dreadful truth so long as it cam 
be kept off—we lived together so sweetly here— 
I really think I have a very naughty sonny t0 
deprive me of my jewel, and here he comes, 
naughty little man:” and rising from the table 
she flew to meet him, as though her affectionate 
heart would not be restrained. It was not, how 
ever, pure love that prompted her action—sbe 
wished to say to him that he must pretend to 
have taken tea from home; inasmuch as there 
was not a mouthful in the house with which 
replenish the table, and the guest had eaten all 
before him. 
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This went hard with the bridegroom, and he 
muttered something aside that sounded like a 
protest against having to live upon love; the bride 
gave him a look that seemed to say, “scratch for 
yourself, old fellow—little do I care whether you 
have had supper or not, leaving me two whole 
hours to amuse myself!” 

The widow was quick to understand the glance 
and the muttering, and laughingly proposed to 
her visitor a trip to the barn for the sake of the 
air, and besides, the sentiment of lovers was such 
a bore, she said. 

“Well, bridy,” said the new-comer, when they 
were quite alone, ‘‘I have taken a house at last,” 
and he sidled toward her with intent of saying 
how his affairs stood, and that the house was not 
so good as he wished, but as good as he was able 
to have. 

But her reply was a very cold “indeed, sir,” 
so that for sometime he remained silent. The 
bride was silent, too, and dropt her head under 
her wing as though she were not able to talk. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” ventured the 
bridegroom, at length. She replied that her head 
ached badly, and impliedly blamed him for it, 
inasmuch as she said it had been brought on by 
watching for him. 

The husband said he was sorry; but he did not 
believe she had a headache, and being a good 
deal hungry, and a little displeased, said no more, 
but complained of being tired and went to bed. 
Peeping from beneath her wing, the bride dis- 
covered that he was gone, and fluttered out of 
the house, saying between her teeth, ‘1’ll show 
him if that is the way he is going to treat me.” 
But what could she do? She and her mother 
Were not on very amicable terms, as has been 
seen—she had as yet made no confidant—so, 
after a brief cry to herself, she picked up a nice 
supper of bugs and flew up to the roost, resolved 
to bide her time. 

In the morning the widow was astir betimes. 
She would have the young folks out of her house, 
that she was determined on—for be it known to 
you, oh, reader, in confidence, she was about to 
get married, and wanted sole possession of the 
roost, 

The moving was a terrible time, to be sure—the 
bride was still indisposed—perhaps on account 
of the fear she entertained that the new home 
Would not be so stylish as the old one—indeed 
the would not have budged the whole day, but 
that her mother fairly picked her out of the 
house. There was in fact a general quarrel 
Smong them—the mother asserting that she was 
tired of seeing the faces of the young people, and 
that if they ever meant to begin housekeeping 





for themselves it was time, and the daughter 
recriminating upon her that the match was of 
her making, and it was but fair she should give 
them house room. Indeed the quarrel rose to 
such a pitch that the poor husband was fain to 
take his wife on his back and sail off as best he 
could. 

*‘Dear widow Martlet,” said a bird, who 
chanced to be passing by shortly after the son- 
in-law had departed—“ what is the matter? any 
thing new?” 

The widow said no, (very mournfully) except 
that her sweet daughter had just left her, and it 
seemed to open afresh the old fountain of her 
grief. 

“You must not mourn so, my friend,” said the 
consoling bird, “your tears can’t bring back the 
dead, you know—and as for your daughter, she 
has not removed from the neighborhood, I hope.” 

The widow choked down her anger and morti- 
fication at the little red house, though it was 
better than she had ever lived in till now, and 
said in the sweetest tone possible, that she could 
not consent to have her dear children far from 
her, and that for the sake of being near her, 
they had, for the present, taken Squire Higgins’ 
house—her daughter was like herself, she said, 
and thought little of exteriors, keeping all things 
subordinate to the affections. 

The consoler bird had duties at home, and pre- 
sently took leave of the widow with a kiss, and 
thinking what a sweet, sorrowful creature she 
was. 

That very day the visitor of the previous 
evening and the mournful widow were joined in 
the bands of matrimony. So much for outward 
appearances among birds! 

Meantime there was a great deal of talk and 
gossip among the martins of the neighborhood— 
there had been a fine wedding party, and there 
always will be talk and gossip among martins on 
occasions of the kind—it was reported that the 
clergyman who officiated at the nuptials, received 
a piece of gold as big as Gen. Lofty’s house for his 
services, and there was no counting the shining 
tail feathers, diamonds top-knots, silver ladles, 
&c., bestowed on the bride upon that most inte- 
resting occasion. 

The widow Martin or Martlet, as she now 
called herself, had but that spring returned and 
taken the finest house in the neighborhood, after 
a year’s absence, during which she reported her- 
self as having been travelling in foreign parts, 
for the completion of her daughter’s education, 
That she went away with a husband, and very 
poor, and had come back a rich widow, was all 
that was really known—everybody had their own 
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thoughts—martins always will have their own 
thoughts, but it was generally believed that the 
rich relatives she had met abroad had bestowed 
upon her much gold—it was variously estimated 
to be from five thousand quarts to twenty million 
barrels! 

Of course the widow was exceedingly popular, 
the brightness of the twenty million barrels of 
gold might perhaps have reflected back upon 
her—certain it is, her manifold excellencies shone 
out with greater lustre than formerly. 

All the birds said they had always known what 
@ sweet, modest, generous, self-sacrificing crea- 
tare the widow was, but in some way it had hap- 
pened that they had never spoken it! She was 
handsome too, but for her constant mourning for 
her poor husband who had died on their travels— 
they all pitied her so, and many of them spent 
their last sixpence to buy some little delicacy 
which it was possible she might like. 

But who can rightly understand what is in the 
hearts of martins from the houses they live in, 
or in fact from what they say? That the bride 
was beautiful was generally conceded, and that 
she had done nothing all her life but oil her 
feathers was plainly to be seen—the great won- 
der was that she should leave so sweet a mother, 
and so fine a house for a poor, plain widower— 
they could account for it in no way, but that 
there was no accounting for the predilections— 
moreover it was supposed that she had money 
enough, and cared not whether or not her hus- 
band were rich—as to the little red house, it was 
evidently taken for the sake of being near the 
mother, and rich people were likely to be above 
small pride. 

A few of the young ladies thought the widower 
had been singularly blind to the attractions of 
certain young ladies they knew, and that to have 
married 4 lady he had known a little longer would 
have been as wise—they did not mean themselves 
any of them—of course not. 

But to return to the tenants of Squire Higgins 
as they appeared in their own house. No sooner 
were they gotten there than the wife, who had 
been hitherto only sulky, found a voice and began 
to scold. It was a pretty-looking place to bring 
a bride, and from such an own mother’s house as 
she had come from—why did her husband not 
tell her what a mean old house he had taken, so 
at least she might in some sort have prepared her 
feelings. 

“Because you were angry,” he replied, ‘and 
would not listen to me.” 

“That is false,” says the wife, “‘I was sick 
and my feelings were hurt, but you are a cruel, 
ungrateful husband,” and she begins to cry. 





“Ungrateful!” he replies, ‘I did not see any 
thing to be especially grateful for last night,” 
for he has not forgotten going supperless to bed, 
and martins are apt to retort upon their wives 
for wilful neglect. 

‘What are you to give for the place? at any 
price it would be dear,” said the wife, not heed- 
ing the last remark of her husband. 

He was by this time in no mood to soften 
matters, and replied without evasion, “ten thou- 
sand songs a month, madam, for the house, and 
the privilege of the hop-vine, peach tree and bee- 
hives.” 

The wife lifted up her wings in astonishment, 
and having made the exclamation, ‘‘I did not 
think you were quite such a fool!” dropt down 
in one corner of the room in what seemed to the 
husband a swoon, for he had never seen a fit of 
that nature before. 

Under the circumstonces what could he do 
but bill and coo a little? When the lady wife 
recovered sufficiently to speak, she declared that 
for her part she would never go near the hop- 
vine nor the peach tree, and that the swarming 
of the bees would perfectly distract her, and as 
for the ten thousand songs, she would never open 
her mouth to sing one of them—her mate might 
pay the rent the best way he could—she had not 
been consulted, and she would not be responsible. 

Such a din as she made almost deafened the 
miserable husband, and he was fain to say he 
had made o bad bargain, and that he would 
never ask her to swing with him on the peach 
tree or the hop-vine, and that furthermore he 
would watch the bees, and when they gave indi- 
cations of swarming, he would carry her on his 
back out of hearing. 

“And now, my dear,” he concluded, ‘“shan’t 
we go forth and pick our meal together?” 

But the wife said she did not feel as if she 
could walk one step—‘‘Not if I take your wing 
under mine?” asked the husband, fondly. 

No, it was quite impossible. ‘Shall I take 
you on my back, my dear?” he urged. 

No, she did not think she could be moved at 
all. 

So the poor fellow went forth to pick his own 
meal, and something for his wife into the bargain. 

Pretty accurately the little bird could calcu- 
late how long her husband would be absent, for 
she was used to picking, and as soon as he was 
well out of view, she flew forth and snuffed the 
sweetness of the hop-vine, took a swing on the 
peach tree, and alighting by the bee-hives picked 
up a leg or two of the dead bees in her way, and 
sweetened her bill with a little of the honeycomb. 
She was about returhing home, when glancing 
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stealthily about, she espied a handsome young 
bird on the gable of the old squire’s house; and 
whether she fancied he looked better than her 
husband, and that a match might have been 
possible under other circumstances, I don’t know, 
for it is a difficult thing to tell what birds think, 
sometimes, but certain it is that she perched on 
the roof of her own house, and twittered one of 
the merriest and most coquettish songs she had 
ever sung—and furthermore it is certain that if 
gach evil and unfaithful thoughts did come into 
her head, she herself had met temptation, and 
if she had been picking her meal with her hus- 
band, as she should have been, the accident 
would not have happened. 

She did not seem to regard it as an unfortu- 
nate accident herself; at all events, she appeared 
better and livelier on her husband’s return, and 
tte the food he brought her with great relish. 
Of course he was delighted, and they passed the 
night amicably. 

But domestic happiness will not stay among 
birds unless both shut their wings upon it—one 
may try ever so hard, but all in vain, and there 
was little oneness of mind betwixt the birds I 
write of, I am afraid. Whether it was from 
seeing the bright bird on the gable, I know not, 
but the morning afterward the wife thought the 
plumage of her husband unusually dull, and ven- 
tured to hint as much. 

“Very true,” he replied, “¢I am neither young 
nor handsome, but I love you as well as though 
I were, and perhaps you will spare me a little 
oil now and then.” 

“Spare you oil, indeed! a modest request, to 
be sure; I don’t expect to have more oil than I 
shall want for my own feathers, and if I had, I 
would not waste it upon your old dull coat—I 
never saw a dress fade as yours has since we 
were married.” 

She did not look beneath the dress, I am afraid, 
or she would have seen a heart willing to do the 
best it could, but unfortunately for ber, she was 
& bird whose eyes could not very well see through 
feathers. 

After contemplating his dull coat a few minutes 
in no very happy mood, as may be supposed, the 
husband suggested the propriety of setting about 
nest building. 

“I am not well enough to fly out,” said the 
Wife, “and if you had my feeling you could see 
it, unless you are so old you are blind!” 

The little husband drew himself up, and re- 
plied that he was not quite so blind as he had 
been, and turning his head on one side, he looked 
at the lady bird as though she were so little and 
mean he could hardly see her. 





*<T’ll teach you to look at me!” she screamed, 
and pouncing at him gave him such a pick in the 
head as brought the blood. 

“I wish I had never seen you,” he said, ina 
tone of deadly anger, and putting on his hat he 
went out of the house without intimating whero 
he was going, or what after. 

“T am not going to stay in this dismal old 
house, and alone and sick, see if I am,” said the 
spirited lady, and concealing her eyes with a 
veil she set off for her mother’s, and there re- 
lated all her trials and sufferings, crying all the 
while, as was natural for an injured wife to do. 
Of course the mother could only see that her 
daughter was all right, and her daughter’s hus- 
band all wrong, as was quite natural to a mother 
under the circumstances; and when she had very 
judiciously comforted her darling by putting her 
nicely in bed, and feeding her with all the deli- 
cacies of the house, she told her, as was very 
right and proper, that while she lived and hada 
house for her to come to, she would not see her 
abused—she would see that her husband treated 
her as a daughter of hers had a right to be 
treated, and furthermore, she advised that the 
wife should not stir one inch till the tyrannical 
wretch, her husband, came for her, and carried 
her home on his back—what else was a hus- 
band’s back for? 

And here the two ladies made themselves very 
funny about the dull, faded coat of the poor hus- 
band, and moreover, they had both discovered, 
much about the same time, that he had mon- 
strous ugly feet and big eyes! 

‘‘Now don’t you stir one foot toward home,” 
was the parting advice of the mother, as she left 
the side of her aaughter for a few minutes, to 
attend her household affairs. ‘And when the 
ugly fellow comes after you, I'll teach him his 
duty toward you! There is nothing for a mar- 
ried bird like getting her mother to help her in 
all little troubles.” 

Now when Mr. Martin went forth from his 
house it was without any definite object, and 
having perched in the farther eave of the barn, 
and calmly thought the matter all over, he did 
not see, that, under the circumstances, he could 
do better than return to the house, make peace 
with his wife, and build a nest like other people. 
On returning, as the reader knows, he found his 
house empty—his wife had gone and made no 
sign. We can judge but very imperfectly of the 
feelings of a bird under such circumstances, but 
the supposition is, they were not happifying. 

At first he dashed himself down as if in de- 
spair, and finding, seemingly, no relief, got up 
again, and with a sort of wild envy set to work 
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gathering material for a nest. Not thinking of 
what he was about, it happened that he often 
picked the wrong article, for neither birds nor 
men can work with good result while their heart 
is distracted. 

He had soon quite a quantity together, but 
perhaps his wife would never return to build 
the nest, so what was the use; and so much 
did this thought weigh upon him, that he finally 
abandoned the nest-making. He was constantly 
annoyed, too, by the dropping in of visitors to 
inquire how they were getting on, and when it 
would be agreeable to himself and Mrs. Martlet 
to drink tea with them. 

“They will think it strange,” thought he, ‘‘to 
see me at work alone,” so he forced spirits and 
said, ‘Mrs. Martlet would regret not seeing them 
—she had just dropt in at her mother’s for a mo- 
ment, and he was amusing himself with work in 
her absence,” and in truth I don’t see what better 
a bird could have said, under the circumstances. 
Nevertheless, he did not satisfy himself nor his 
visitors—he fancied they would discover his de- 
ception in some way, for there is an atmosphere 
of discomfort in an unhappy bird house that 
makes itself felt. 

So he left working, more and more irritated 
and pained; and full of curiosity, and a little 
touched with sympathy, the callers one after 
another flew home, saying, ‘‘poor Mr. Martin!” 

Hour after hour went by, and poor Mr. Martin 
worried them through, doing a little of everything, 
but nothing effectually. Sometimes he went up 
to the roof and tried to sing by way of making 
Squire Higgins’ payment, but his throat was out 
of tune, for a bird can’t sing when his wife has 
run away in anger. He saw night coming, but 
not his mate—he saw no other way but that he 
must go in search of her, for birds are afraid of 
scenes, and will sometimes do things against their 
inclinations to prevent occasion for it. So having 
prepared supper and swept out the house, and 
made all tidy and comfortable as he could, he 
bent his wing in the direction of his mother-in- 
law’s house. 

' ‘We leave the scene of his arrival to be im- 
agined. Suffice it that he agreed to the mother 
bird’s requisitions, and it may be supposed they 
demanded a good deal; and so soon as the shades 
of night began to deepen, so that he might not 
be mortified by being seen by any of his friends, 
flew home with his wife on his back. Now it 
happened that not a few of the industrious, hard- 
working martins were out late gathering stuff for 
nests, so the newly-married pair were seen and 
recognized in spite of their caution, and the 
scandal was aggravated by the fact that it was 





dark, for it showed that they were ashamed, as 
they would not have been, if there had been any 
just cause for the husband to carry his wife. 

In vain Mr. Martlet said he did not care, and 
in vain Mrs. Martlet said she did not care—both 
did care, and for a few days thereafter jogged 
along with no outward indication of the quarrels 
in-doors. 

Sometimes they took their meals together, and 
sometimes apart—Mrs. Martlet threw away half 
the material brought for the nest, often asserting 
that she did not care whether she had any nest 
at all or not, picking her husband when he dis- 
pleased her, and threatening once an hour to go 
home to her mother and remain there. 

In such infelicity as this a rude nest was com- 
pleted. Having laid the eggs, the wife said she 
had done her part and would not sit, upon whick 
the husband agreed to sit one half the time, 
greatly against his free will, but what else could 
he do under the circumstances? 

During the incubation Mrs. Martlet was un- 
usually sullen and exacting—while her husband 
kept the nest she flew about swinging on the 
peach tree and the hop-vine, and visiting the 
bees now and then; and sometimes it happened 
that she saw the handsome stranger previously 
mentioned. 

He was really a beautiful bird, and perhaps 
her glances expressed her admiration, for the 
young stranger came often that way, and by 
degrees there grew a friendship up between 
them. He did not scruple to express high esteem 
and regard for the lady-bird, and in terms so 
warm that more was implied than spoken—she 
looked so like a sister of his—he felt drawn to- 
ward her, he said, and now and then he perched 
on the old gable, and boldly sang a love ditty 
when the lady was out of view, but in hearing. 
It was not meant for anybody in particular, he 
said to himself, and songs did not mean anything. 
The husband, however, did not like the stranger, 
and by signs which birds know how to interpret, 
showed him that he had best make his visits 
little less frequent. 

One day when the lady saw her husband fix 
his sharp eyes on the bright coat of the stranger 
as though he would claw it to pieces, she called 
him to come and sit right down beside her—not 
another minute would she sit on the nest unless 
he kept by her side—she had not made one call 
since she was married without finding the hus 
band close by the nest side—she was so lonesome 
and so tried, he must stay and talk with her; 
but subterfuges can’t be resorted to long amongst 
birds without danger of discovery, and the _ 
band soon suspected that it was not his wife’s 
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Jove that induced her demand; beside, it was 
absolutely requisite that he should go abroad for 
meat and drink. It is not improbable that he 
was glad to escape from her presence, for she 
scolded and picked him constantly when he was 
within her reach. 

Finding that he would go forth, the wife said 
he must return by such an hour, or she would 
positively leave the nest and let the eggs go to 
ruin. 

“I will return, if possible,” said the husband, 
and flew forth—certainly with the intention of 
being prompt. 

He met such little detentions, however, as birds 
will meet with, and on looking at his watch found 
that the time was nearly expired: and with a nice 
titbit in his mouth, flew with all his might toward 
home. Suddenly his wings dropt—could he be- 
lieve his eyes, and was that his wife swinging on 
the peach tree with the bright-coated stranger? 
Yes, it was true, and she was chirping in her 
sweetest tone—for a moment he stops, and with 
ruffed feathers seems to be clutching at his dag- 
ger, for he fancies the stranger means himself 
when he hears him say of some bird, ‘‘he is a 
cross old fellow and don’t deserve to have a 
mate,” and such other broken sentences as ‘‘ gone 
awhole half hour! I can hardly believe it.” And 
when he adds that ‘‘to watch at the nest side of so 
sweet a bird would be esteemed the most blessed 
privilege of his life,” the widower feels that the 
sweet bird alluded to is his wife—it may not be, 
but such is his impression, and when she answers, 
“believe me, a!l married birds are tyrants,” he 
can endure it no longer, and pouncing upon the 
bright-coated intruder, he gives him such a thrust 
in the side as sends him whizzing to the ground, 
and seizing his wife by the wing, leads her home 
ina hurry. High words ensue—the husband 
denouncing his wife as alike regardless of private 
Virtue and public censure—a pretty story, he 
says, if she is not to be trusted while he goes out 
for 2 meal—he wants and will have no faithless 
wife. And when she replies that she was simply 
exchanging compliments with a neighbor, and 
taking a mouthful of air after a weary sitting for 
his sake—he replies gravely and loftily that his 
Wife “must not even be suspected!” 

He will have obedience; he will have new 
regulations of some sort—he won’t and can’t live 
any longer as he is living. 

Mrs. Martlet asseverates that she sat for a 
Whole half minute longer than the time agreed 
on, and that she will not be imposed on by any 
bird—much less an old, ugly one—she has a 
mother’s house to go to, and she will go there, 
and stay there too, if such a fuss is to be made 





every time she speaks civilly to a friend—she 
would as soon be dead at once as have the eyes 
of a jealous husband on her every moment of her 
life—she is actually afraid to look out of the 
window, and she sneeringly advises her husband 
to arm himself with a revolver and tie himself to 
her apron-string, !est she should say how do you 
do? to some man upon some occasion, and he not 
hear what she said. 

But enough that they quarreled till the eggs 
were addled, seeing which they quarreled about 
that till it was night and bed-time. Mr. Martlet 
retired first, and so disposed himself as to leave 
no room for his wife, who, after having a good 
ery, took her silver spoons beneath her wing, and 
through the night and alone, made her way to 
her mother’s. 

All that was said and done need not be re- 
corded—at the end of a week of estrangement, 
however, the unhappy parties were brought to- 
gether—a lawyer was called, and arrangements 
effected providing a maintenance and separate 
apartments for the wife, together with some 
other liberties which she considered essential to 
her happiness. It was the fashion among French 
martlets, she said, for husbands and wives to see 
as little of one another as possible. 

So the pair returned to the red house—the 
husband hiring a coach and six cats for the con- 
veyance of his wife thither, and neither speaking 
to the other during the drive. It looked well to 
do, however, and all the birds that saw them 
said, ‘‘how happy they must be!” 

How the new regulations succeeded is not 
known, for one morning, about a week after the 
quarrel, the old squire might have been heard 
to say, after shading his eyes long with his hand 
and gazing at the bird house, ‘Dorothy, I believe 
in my heart the French martins are gone—tail 
and top-knot—deuce take them!” 

And sure enough he was right, Gen. Lofty’s 
house was deserted at the same time, and where 
and why the French martlets were gone, was for 
a while the wonder of the neighborhood. 

Rumors most unfavorable to their characters 
were, however, soon afloat; for much about the 
time of their disappearance, an old blind bird 
came into the neighborhood, who professed to be 
the husband of the bird who had called herself a 
widow, and furthermore, he stated, that, while 
living in a neighborhood not many miles distant, 
where as he said they had been they last year— 
and not travelling abroad, as themselves had re- 
ported, his wife and daughter had actually picked 
his eyes out and deserted him in the most cruel 
manner, after having all his life treated him 
in the unkindest way that ever in the world a 
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husband and father was treated. He was taken 
up for dead, he said, and nursed by a good bird, 
who had perhaps never been heard of out of her 
own house, and having recovered contrary to 
his desire, had resolved to follow his wife and 
demand some provision for his old age, having 
heard that she was married to a retired gambler 
who was rich; but on presenting himself, both 
wife and daughter disowned and turned him out 
of doors, upon which he was forced to make his 
story known to strangers, and solicit charity. 
“Their flight,” he said, ‘was a sufficient proof 
of their dishonesty.” 

Some of those who heard credited the story— 
among them the friend of the young Mrs. Martlet, 
who had been wont to sing love-songs on ‘the 
gable of the old squire’s house. Indeed he was 
loudest in his denunciations, and clapt his bright 
wings in glee over every imputation of her faith- 
lessness and immodesty. The neighborhood ought 
to publicly rejoice that it was rid of her, and 
often winking one eye intimated that he might 
tell most astounding things, were it not that he 
hated scandal. 

Some few old birds professed to recognize the 
blind one and to verify his story, but the majority 
believed him an imposter, and would not enter- 
tain, or in any way assist or comfort him. In their 
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opinion the French martlets were the sweetest 
and most injured people in the world—perse- 
cuted out of house and home, indeed, by a miser- 
able old vagabond, and the credulity of a parcel 
of gossips. So one half the people lamented their 
departure, while the other half denounced them 
as the wickedest and most infamous wretches in 
the world. If it be with birds as with men, I 
suspect the truth lay between the two extremes, 

It is certain that Squire Higgins never received 
the exorbitant rent he expected, not a tithe of it, 
and that the red house stood vacant till the next 
year, when another consultation with Dorothy 
was held, and it was resolved to put the old place 
in thorough repair as the likeliest means of 
securing a good tenant at an early day. They 
further concluded to ask about what the house 
was worth, and say nothing of the privileges of 
the hop-vine, peach tree and bee-hives, and to 
let it to any respectable applicant, even though 
he should have a dozen children, or propose to 
keep boarders. 

“The golden rule is the best, after all,” said 
the squire, wiping his spectacles as he looked at 
the freshly painted house, ‘but mind, Dorothy,” 
he concluded, ‘if any French martlets come 
about, that you treat them just as coolly as that 
rule will admit of.” 





ANGEL VISITANTS. 


BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


In the sweet twilight hour when softly sleep 
The low South winds, and not a murmuring tone 
Comes to the earth-born, and bright spirits keep 
Their watch above the weary and the lone— 
Are their soft breathings in the low, sweet sigh, 
That softly like a music tone comes sweeping by? 


Do their sweet voices mingle with the strear 
That sings so softly through the sunlit dell, 
Or through the quivering leaves of brightest green, 
To weary ones soft whisper, “ All is well?” 
Do their bright forms e’er linger round the flowers 
That bloom so sweetly in earth’s fairest bowers? 


Is it their voices in the moaning wind 
That sweeps the snow-robed hills and plains to-day? 
Ts it a wail that spirits earthward bind 
To watch their kindred pinioned in the clay? 
Oh! do bright spirits fondly watch us here, 
At the glad altar, and the mourning bier? 


Are the dim forme that visit us in dreams 

Of loved ones, who beneath the clods are sleeping? 
To the soul’s inborn depths as fondly real, 

As the dull earthly cares that silent weeping, 
Come o’er the spirit, and that faia would chill 
All brighter thoughts that linger o’er us still? 





Do spirits in the stillness of the lone, dark night 
E’er whisper to the guilty, burdened heart, 

And bring it forms of dazzling, glorious light, 
That wake the soul with terror quickly start? 

Oh, come to us, some voice from earth-life fled, 

And tell us of the brightened paths ye daily tread. 


Come to the hearth, grown silent since the voice 
Of one fond loved hath died from there away, 
And bid the wearied hearts once more rejoice, 
As backward in the past through happy days, 
When by the hearth-stone now so sadly lone, 
They heard the loved one’s voice with music in its tone 


Come to the mother, who hath laid her child 
Down in its cherub sweetness to a long, long resty 
And raise the wandering thoughts that sadly wild, 
Course like an angry flood her wearied breast, 
Come whisper in her ear, that “bright in Heaven 
Lives the sweet bud that God to her had given.” 


Flood with your happy words the wide, wide earth, 
Lift up the lowly, teach them of a home, 

Where streams flow onward in their joyous mirth, 
And silver stars shine in a cloudless dome, 

Come while bright wreaths for mortal brows ye bring 

And of thy happy homes in Heaven ye sing. 
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THE CALICO 


BALL-DRESS. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


Ove hero, Mr. Hampton, who was largely 
engaged in the manufacture of iron, was last 
winter obliged to discharge many of his hands, 
and for a time to stop work altogether, as with 
the slack demand for the article he manufac- 
tured, he could not meet his expenses. 

The despairing entreaties of some of his best 
workmen, who had been with him for years, for 
any kind of employment, led Mr. Hampton to 
think deeply, and use every exertion to relieve 
in part the misery he had been compelled by 
necessity to inflict. 

Among those whose welfare he made especially 
his care, was the family of his foreman, which 
consisted of a wife and nine children, the eldest 
of whom a tall and fine-looking girl of sixteen 
years, was a seamstress, and thankful for work 
at the usual low rates. But he had not only 
charged himself with the care of this family, 
there were at least twenty others belonging to 
his workmen who looked to him for assistance. 
It may well be imagined that with so many 
dependants he was often at a loss, even with the 
aid of soup societies and church charities, to find 
wherewithal to feed them, warm them, house 
them, and keep them clothed. 

Among his friends was Mrs. Bellington, the 
enviable mother of six young daughters; the 
eldest, Emily, being only seventeen years of age. 
Emily was very beautiful so far as external beauty 
goes—tall, very fair, with jet black hair, blue 
tyes, and a proudly, graceful carriage. She was 
to “come out” this winter. ; 

Filled with the one subject of his thoughts, 
Mr. Hampton did not fail to make it the theme 
of conversation in the motherly presence of Mrs. 
Bellington, who always took much interest in Mr. 
Hampton’s plans. She made him her almoner, 
and it was necessary that he should discuss his 
Projects at her house. Emily listened to his 
tales of poverty with deep attention, and Mr. 

Hampton learned to expect the warm glance of 
sympathy from those blue eyes, which whether 
for the poor or not, looked lovely and genuine. 

Mr. Hampton, one evening, was asked, by Mrs. 
Belington, to go to a calico ball. 

“Combining duty with pleasure! benevolence 
With self-gratification! The rich must have 

and it is true charity to make them 





thus minister to the wants of the poor.” 
reasoned Mrs. Bellington. 

The receipts from the sale of tickets were to be 
given to the poor, together with all the dresses 
worn by ladies and gentlemen on that occasion. 

“And then, Mr. Hampton, it will be our sweet 
Emily’s first ball. How touching to have her 
begin her life in the world, thus sacrificing all 
the vanities of dress for the sake of the poor.” 

Mr. Hampton was persuaded the plan was a 
good one, and he longed to see Emily at her first 
ball, so he made arrangements to go. His object 
being much more charitable than self-sacrificing, 
he purchased for the occasion a strong, thick 
suit of clothes, considerably too wide for ele- 
gance, but excellent for working in, and looked, 
when dressed, like a handsome, stalwart carpen- 
ter or mason. Quite satisfied with himself, he 
called according to agreement for Mrs. Bellington 
and Emily. 

The ladies were dressed and muffled in opera 
cloaks. Emily looked out from her white vapor- 
like nubie as pretty as a Venus emerging from 
her natal sea-foam. Mr. Hampton’s one glance 
was enough to bewilder him, and make him feel 
as they rode along in the dark an exquisije, 
mysterious sense of the beauty living, breathing 
so near him. eer. 

When the ladies rejoined him before entering 
the ball-room, Emily—though she had lost with 
her nubie the little cloud of mystery which had 
so enhanced her charms—certainly looked like a 
‘perfect beauty” in a proud and happy mood. 

Mr. Hampton’s eyes rested upon her, taking 
admiring note of each charming particular—of 
her dark curls turned back from her delicately 
tinted young cheek, and showing the bottom of 
an ear so white as to look like a pearl in the 
shadow of her hair. Her blue dress was charm- 
ing in its simplicity, and Mr. Hampton, forget- 
ting its future destination, did not observe that 
though it was of cotton, it was of a texture so 
fine, and a color so delicate, that it could hardly 
be called calico. A garland made of a raw 
heath, the tiny white bells of which hung in 
such profusion as almost to conceal the fine 
feathery foliage, shone above those dark curls, 
and made an airy crown for her graceful head. 
It seemed the perfection of a a and he 
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never thought that at this charity ball Emily was 
to be decorated with flowers almost as precious 
as gems, and which would perish in doing credit 
to her taste. With a glance that dared not dwell 
upon the beauty before him, he also perceived 
the exquisite form and snowy hue of the neck 
and arms. 

In fact, he was bewitched, and unconsciously 
indulged in a long, wrapt gaze, which Emily’s 
conscious blush and drooped eyelids showed she 
felt and understood. Mrs. Bellington looked at 
him meanwhile with eyebrows archly raised, and 
a smile of satisfaction upon her countenance. 

He felt the proudest man that walked the 
earth as Emily leaned upon his arm in entering 
the ball-room, while her mother followed with a 
friend. Yes, he, the sensible, not very young 
philanthropist, was proud of the incarnated folly 
and vanity which made so beautiful a show—and 
she of whom he was so proud, was even now 
blushing with annoyance because he wore so 
inelegant a coat! 

All seemed satisfied with themselves, and in 
the best of spirits, as if virtue were bringing its 
own reward, The dancing was never more light- 
hearted. If a few were disposed to laugh at 
some of the costumes chosen for the poor, they 
did not say so to the wearers, and all went on 
prosperously until the leader of ton arrived, and 
as the whispers went around all eyes turned to 
her. Thus many a cheek glowed with disap- 
pointment, many a glance fell uneasily upon the 
wearer’s dress, many a person felt self-convicted 
of silliness. For the beauty, the heiress, the 
belle of the city wore a stout, high-necked, dark 
calico dress, and as just self-adornment was not 
forgotten while charity was remembered, the 
dress was so becoming as to enhance the beauty 
both of face and form of the wearer. 

After greeting the hostess, Miss Clare cast a 
glance around, and an irresistible smile stole 
over her face. That smile Mr. Hampton saw 
and read. A glance at Emily’s finery brought 
the vivid blush of shame to his cheek. Many 
times he examined Miss Clare’s dress as if to 
find some incongruity there that would excuse 
Emily. He could see nothing to cavil at but the 
perfection of the fit. 

**No poor work-woman has such a superb 
form,” he thought. But Miss Clare was above 
the middle size, and he could not deny that many a 
work-woman might wear that dress with comfort. 

While still ruminating in displeased mood on 
Emily’s want of sense in her dress, he perceived 

that Miss Clare wished to speak to him, and 
making his way to her side he bowed, while she 


said laughingly, 





‘Do keep me in countenance! My calico is 
only not ashamed to be seen near your coat.” 
‘Your calico has less cause for shame than 
many here,” Hampton answered, somewhat bit- 
terly. : 

‘But I ought to be most heartily ashamed of 
my want of tact. Only think of my setting up 
for a ‘Charity,’ and making my dark gown a 
rebuke to the assembly! But you have erred 
likewise. We must be friends and bear dne 
another out.” 

“I think we have acted only according to 
agreement, and to what was the design of the 
ball. How do you think poor, freezing people 
will feel in those flimsy half-dresses?” 

“Oh, the money from the tickets is the main 
object, and this calico plan was doubtless to 
make the ball take the fancy, and to give good 
folks a charitable reason for indulging in a little 
pleasure. All the dresses worn to-night which 
are unsuitable, will perhaps be laid aside and 
others substituted. I might have done so too, 
and not made a show of my charity. But now 
that it is done, I intend to bear it out bravely, 
and who knows but what we may set the fashion 
for the next ball?” 

Mr. Hampton and Miss Clare, after a long con- 
versation, danced together, and Mrs. Bellington 
bit her lip as she watched them. She began to 
fear that in making Emily’s personal beauty her 
chief attraction she had erred, and that perhaps 
it would have been better to have made some 
display of the goodness of her heart. While 
cogitating how to show off Emily in another 
light her carriage came, and she departed with 
Emily and. Mr. Hampton, whose knowledge of 
the character of both mother and daughter was 
considerably increased by their attempts to place 
Miss Clare’s conduct in a ridiculous light, and 
generally to detract from her character as they 
rode home. 

The next morning a package arrived at his 
house. It contained the dresses worn by Emily 
and Mrs. Bellington the previous evening, to 
gether with some substantial calico, not made 
up, and a note requesting him to dispose of them 
as he thought best. 

Mr. Hampton—after mentally dressing up each 
of his pensioners in the blue, short-sleeved dress, 
only restrained from laughter by his disappoint 
ment in Emily, and his regret at the folly of 
woman-kind in general—finally thought of one 
whom he thought the dress might fit, and ws 
immediately sent it to Lucy, his foreman § 
daughter. 

In the evening of the same day he visited her 








father’s house. When he knocked, a little child 
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hastily opened the door which entered their sit- 
ting-room, and he beheld Lucy standing before 
the glass arrayed in the blue dress, just shaking 
down her golden hair, and laughing with girlish 
joy to see how pretty she looked. Mr. Hampton 
had seen her face in the glass, and caught its 
expression before she saw him entering the 
opening door. It gave him a pang of anxiety 
to see that usually modest, sensible girl so taken 
up with her finery, that even the presence of a 
stranger could not distract her dazzled eyes from 
her unwontedly pretty reflection. 

His fears were well grounded. He called one 
evening about a week afterward and found her 
mother in tears. She said Lucy had gone with 
some good-for-nothing beau to a ball, and she 
was sure ill would come of it. Lucy must show 
herself off in her fine gown. It was that put it 
into her head to go. She never thought of such 
a thing before, and she wouldn’t have got to go 
now if her father had not been away. She would 
take no counsel from her. What would be the 
end of it? With her pretty face and her foolish- 
ness, and the wicked who lie in wait at these 
balls, she would be sure to fall into some snare. 

Mr. Hampton comforted the mother, and went 
away with a heart angry at the folly of both rich 
and poor. He found on his return home a note 
awaiting him from Miss Clare. It informed him 
that his little protegee Lucy had gone with that 
lady’s coachman to a very disreputable ball, and 
begged him to see her safely home from it, as 
the coachman would certainly become intoxi- 
cated, and be no fit protector for her. A jealous 





servant had betrayed him to Miss Clare, and she 
lost no time in doing what she could to save the 
young girl from harm or annoyance. 

“At least there is one right-minded, warm- 
hearted woman in the world,” said Mr. Hampton, 
hopefully, after reading the note. 

He instantly repaired to the ball-room, and 
rescued the frightened Lucy from such a scene 
of tumult and wild license, as to call a blush to 
her cheek throughout her whole life, when she 
remembered that she had insisted upon going, 
and that Mr. Hampton found her there. She 
took to heart the few kind, but reproving words 
he addressed to her on their way home, and for- 
tunately her ball-dress ministered to no more 
vanity, for a glance at it never failed to over- 
whelm her with shame, until it was remodeled 
into little frocks for her sisters. 

Mr. Hampton called to thank Miss Clare for 
her womanly interest in Lucy, and in speaking 
of his plans for this family and others, found a 
judicious, though not obtrusive adviser. 

I need not trouble myself to note the result of 
such an acquaintance as now sprung up between 
Miss Clare and Mr. Hampton, for every reader’s 
imagination will suggest it. I cannot yet say 
“they were married and lived happily all their 
days,” as so short a time has elapsed since the 
ball, but I can prophecy as much. 

As for Emily, it cost her but little to give up 
Mr. Hampton. She said to her mother, that 
from the night she saw him at the ball in those 
shocking clothes, she felt there was something 
ungentlemanly and coarse about him! 





THE SPRING’S RETURN. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Tue balmy Spring has come again, 

Sweet with the breath of op’ning flowers; 
The peeping vi'lets gem the glen, 

And Flora decks the budding bowers.’ 
There’s music on the morning air, 

And incense on each passing breeze, 
Beauty has touched with fingers fair 

Each object that the vision sees. 


T hear the woodlark’s measure wild, 
As swift he cuts the dewy air— 
Oh, God in mercy must have smiled 
Upon a scene so brightly fair. 
T hear the “drowsy drone” of bees 
That suck the sweets from new-born flowers 3 
- Thear the robin ’mong the trees, 
In praise of Spring-time’s joyous hours. 





But gentle Spring with all her store 
Of joy and loveliness, can bring 
To my unhappy heart no more 
The joy that I am coveting. 
The woodlark doth as sweetly sing 
As when I was my Willie’s bride— 
That song for me hath had a sting 
Since that sad Spring my Willie died. 


Nature was smiling sweetly then, 
And earth was fair on every side 
As he was laid in yonder glen— 
My heart’s first love, my heart’s first pride. 
Now dearer far are Wintry hours, 
With piercing winds and freezing snows, 
For Spring with birds, and bees and flowers, 
Breaks up the fountain of my woes. 
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BEING A CONFIDENTIAL COMMUNICATION. 


BY ELLA 


Arruour had sat for a long while, an unreason- 
ably long while, I thought, at his writing-desk, 
pretending (what wicked genius made me put 
that in?) that he was writing a letter to his 
mother; and I had sat, for the same length of 
time, curled up in my favorite arm-chair and 
wondering that he could exist so long without 
looking at me. 

Not that I am at all more given to vanity than 
most brides; but it is only three months since 
two decidedly foolish-looking people were to be 
seen, arm-in-arm, gazing at the natural curiosi- 
ties with which mother earth is so bountifully 
supplied; and these same people then thought 
it a migbty pretty thing to whisper to each 
other, “Whither thou goest J will go”—now, 
however 

Arthur turned around with a beaming smile, 
as he said, ‘“‘I am writing about you, now;” and 
I stopped in the midst of my reflections to 
wonder if I had not been rather hasty. The 
same old story of man’s deceit and woman’s 
trust; it is half-an-hour, by the clock, since he 
opened his lips to me before, and the very first 
sentence has put a stop to my pouting! 

But I will be revenged upon him; I have been 
pondering over the whole affair, from our very 
first meeting, and wondering how this state of 
things came about. I feel very much like a 
person in a dream; and had it not been for a 
dog—yes, actually a dog—I might still have 
been roaming in what Amanda Malvina Fitz- 
Allan calls the dear vale of my childhood. 

Arthur smiled at my resolute air, as I seated 
myself with a quire of foolscap; and after beg- 
ging me not to turn bluestocking, he pursued his 
scribbling as calmly as though the small circum- 
stance of my existence had quite escaped his 
memory. 

How did I happen to meet with Arthur? Yes, 
that was the starting point. 

Fan and I had grown up as unrestrained as 
two wild things, although we were city-born, 
city-bred, and city-polished; but mamma was 
always busy with dressing and visiting, and 
papa was busy with business; so the moral edu- 
cation ae both of us seemed to fall to me— 





RODMAN. 


which fully accounts for the fact of our veing 
no better. 

At the age of eight years, I was quite an 
independent young lady, and wandered about 
the neighborhood making visits to an extent that 
must have alarmed them. On one occasion, a 
family of considerable distinction, with whom 
we had no visiting acquaintance, gave a large 
party to which I determined that we should 
go. I dressed myself and Fan, who being what 
country people call ‘a scary little thing” was 
marvellously still under the operation; and 
when mamma was fairly off, we stole down 
through the front hall. 

We made our entree with much composure, and 
attracted considerable attention. 

‘And who are these little girls?” asked the 
lady of the house, as she approached us and laid 
her hand on my sister Fanny’s curls. 

“We are Judge N——’s daughters,” I replied, 
promptly; ‘‘you don’t know us,” I continued, 
“but I knew that if you did you would have 
asked us to the party, so I concluded to come 
without.” 

My father’s name was well-known and re- 
spected; several persons spoke to us; and after 
a very pleasant evening, we were sent home in 
triumph. 

But my father was extremely angry; he re- 
primanded us severely, and then sought my 
mother. 

‘‘Corneilia,” said he, in a resolute tone, “those 
children must be attended to.” 

‘‘ Just what I have been telling you,” replied 
my mother, ‘“‘we must send them to boarding- 
school.” 

To boarding-school we were accordingly sent; 
and there were passed the most weary years of 
our existence. I bemoaned in vain the party- 
going propensity which had brought affairs to 
this crisis; and, determined to excite compassion 
at any cost, Fan and I began to grow thin and 
pale with all our mights. 

This answered the desired end; papa was 
frightened, and took home two such shadowy- 
looking damsels that mamma herself declared 
that something must be done. 
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‘A family council was held upon the matter; 
we were too young to come out yet—I being but 
seventeen, and Fan only fifteen—so a summer in 
a quiet country-place would be the very thing 
to bring back our roses and dimples. A rural 
mania suddenly seized the whole family; it 
would be so pleasant to get a fresh, pure taste 
of mother earth—-to roll among the buttercups 
and daisies—to rake over the fresh hay—and to 
do fifty things that city people never think of 
doing when they go into the country. 

The place selected was charming—far enough 
from the road to be cool and romantic—and 
with a side-gate, at which our boarding-school 
imaginations had already established a love- 
smitten young gentleman. But all this was 
nothing compared to Sirius. 

A noble Newfoundland dog of the hugest size 
was Sirius; one with whom we could roam about 
the country and feel perfectly protected; the 
very climax, in short, to our rurality—for who 
could be rural without a large dog? So we 
called him Sirius, or the dog-star. 

What delightful walks Fan and I had, with 
our great hats a la gypsey, and our shaggy pro- 
tector, who threw a picturesque air over the 
group, and who not unfrequently trotted along 
crowned, like a victor, with a wreath of greens. 
Our only regret was that there should be no one 
there to see! 

Every one in the house, except mamma, be- 
came attached to Sirius; papa looked upon him 
as a valuable piece of property, and, never 
having owned a dog before, imagined that it 
increased his importance—the servants found 
him useful in carrying baskets—and all had 
some reason for liking him. 

Except mamma, as I said before; but between 
her and Sirius there constantly intervened the 
phantom of a cherry-pie. A fine, large one, 
With the cherries all stoned, and everything 
complete about it; made especially with refer- 
ence to the palate of some distinguished visitor, 
Who had been duly informed of the compliment ; 
When, just as the cook had placed it on the steps 
to cool, Sirius, attracted by the savory smell, 
seized it, dish and all—but pies just out of the 
oven are apt to be hot, and his dogship threw it 
hastily upon the ground and made his escape. 
Both dish and pie were broken to fragments— 
the visitor was disappointed—and mamma never 
loved Sirius. 

But we were fully disposed to pardon any 
little peceadillas on the part of our favorite; and 
thought that Sirius’ fancy for cherry-pie was 
Perfectly excusable. 


long day in the woods—Sirius carrying our 
lunch, and Fan and I provided each with a 
novel and a very Penelope-ish piece of em- 
broidery, for it never seemed to advance one 
stitch. We did a great many extravagant things, 
that day; we took off our Bloomers to fan with, 
and let down whole waves of dark curls, that 
floated here and there in the wildest confusion. 
Fan had a skirmish with a huge bramble-bush 
that left a great rent in her dress, and I stepped 
both feet in some treacherous mud-puddle—so 
that we were about a match for each other. 

Rather weary with our day’s adventures, we 
were approaching the bar-fence over which we 
climbed into a field, Sirius being some distance 
ahead of us—when we heard a low whistle, and 
then a call of, ‘“‘Porter! Porter!’ in tones of 
delight and recognition. 

Sirius made a sudden bound; and then stood 
wagging his tail and rejoicing beside a young 
gentleman who—well, after all, he didn’t look so 
very different from other men. 

‘So, old fellow!” said he, ‘‘you’ve been play- 
ing truant, have you? I hope you’ve had a nice 
time of it?” 

To all of which Sirius continued wagging his 
tail, and we continued standing—feeling quite 
willing that the gentleman should amuse himself 
with our dog for a few moments. 

The stranger’s eye, at length, fell upon us, 
and his glance expressed both surprise and 
amusement; while we, remembering our condi- 
tion, began to feel very much embarrassed. He 
bowed politely; and, with another whistle and a 
call of ‘‘ Porter!” this very free and easy gentle- 
man walked off with Sirius beside him. 

In vain we shouted “Sirius! Sirius !”—the 
sound had ceased to charm him; and we stood 
there, two disconsolate damsels, seeing nothing 
in the distance but the tail of a coat and the 
tail of a dog floating off together. 

The whole thing had been so sudden that we 
could scarcely realize it, and we walked home in 
a sort of dream. 

Papa’s rage was almost indescribable. 

“It was a mean, shabby trick,” he said, ** to 
entice a dog away in that style—and he was 
determined to have justice, if justice was to be 
had!” 

Mamma said nothing; but I knew that she 
felt inwardly grateful to the kidnapper of 
Sirius, whoever he might be. 

Fan and I were ensconced in our pleasant 
window, watching papa’s retreating figure, as 
he strode resolutely down the walk, not having 
quite decided whether the case was one to be 
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when the gate was opened, and in an easy, com- 
posed manner, there approached the very gentle- 
man who had carried off Sirius. 

They stood there talking, for a few moments, 
and, at first, papa looked decidedly cross, while 
the gentleman continued bland and smiling; but 
then they turned toward the house and fairly 
walked in together. 

After awhile mamma came up to our room. 

‘Come down,” said she, ‘‘as soon as pos- 
sible—there is young Stoneleigh in the dining- 
room; his mother owns a beautiful place a few 
miles off, and your father actually had a notion 
of capturing him as a dog-stealer! for it seems 
that troublesome Sirius once belonged to him 
under another name. I remembered his face, 
however, and he recognized me—so that matters 
are all right, now. Come down, Fan—he is 
anxious to make his peace with you for having 
deprived you of the dog.” 

I begged to be excused, for my generally 
harum-scarum appearance of the day before 
would not, I was sure, be so soon forgotten; but 
mamma said, ‘‘nonsense!’’ 

Arthur has a pair of the most deceitful eyes 
that ever fell to the lot of that deceitful animal, 
man—they are capable both of a soft, beseeching 
expression, and a glance of consummate impu- 
dence; just such a look as greeted me. 

I felt dreadfully confused, at first; and then, 
remembering all the circumstances, I laughed. 

“IT hope,” said he, ‘‘that my conduct did not 
appear rude in depriving you ladies so uncere- 
moniously of your protector—but I was rejoiced 
to meet an old friend so unexpectedly, and I did 
not notice that he was with you. You saw how 
instantly he answered to his name—which, of 
course, confirms my story.” 

Mamma politely assured him that his story 
needed no such confirmation; and papa trans- 
ferred his anger to the one who had sold him 
the dog. 

«The one who stole the dog,” said Mr. Stone- 
leigh, ‘‘is the person to be blamed, and I think 
that, before long, I shall succeed in finding him. 
I will bring him here as soon as he is captured.” 

In a day or two, Mr. Stoneleigh returned, 
accompanied by a boy not more than ten years 
old. We had all expected to see a hardened 
villain, and I believe that papa had privately 
prepared a pair of handcuffs; but there stood a 
pretty child, with quite a pensive expression of 
countenance, and the loveliest dark curls. 

When questioned as to why he took the dog, 
all that he would answer was that ‘‘Jim Sykes 
told him to;” but he was so picturesque-looking 
that I felt an instant desire to reform him. He 





would be quite an ornament to my Sunday-school 
class; and when I asked him if he would like to 
come, he readily answered, “yes.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Stoneleigh, “that we had 
better leave him to Miss Julia for punishment,” 
and to Miss Julia he was accordingly left. 

I imagined that I was very charitable while 
caressing my pretty, dark-eyed protege; and 
Mr. Stoneleigh seemed to think so, too, for the 
boy became to us quite a channel of rommuni- 
cation. The urchin turned out, in the end, to be 
an arch hypocrite and deceiver; but mamma did 
not seem to take it much to heart, and I noticed 
that she even patted Sirius the next time she 
saw him. 

I learned to roam about the country without» 
dog, and found that other protectors sometimes 
answer quite as well. 

‘I never should have suspected little Johnny 
Pyne of being a maichmaker,” said Arthur, one 
afternoon in the course of our wanderings. 

“What do you mean?” I asked, rather con- 
fusedly. 

‘Why, he must have seen that we two were 
just suited to each other, and stolen my dog in 
order to bring it about.” 

“Upon the principle, I suppose, that love my 
dog, love me?” 

“Exactly,” replied Arthur, as we both laughed 
at the recollection of that first meeting 

I walked leisurely through the gate, with my 
sun-hat hanging to my arm by the strings; when 
I heard mamma’s voice in conversation with 
some visitor. 

“It is quite true,” said she, as if in reply to 
some observation, ‘‘that I brought the girls here 
for quiet—and I certainly had no expectation 
of anything of the sort; but you remember the 
story of the young man, in the Arabian Nights, 
who was put into a cavern to be out of the way 
of the very prince who killed him? Young 
Stoneleigh is such an unexceptionable match 
that I did not dare to refuse—and the poor 
things are really very much in love, and so—” 

Here my mother’s eye fell upon me. 

“Ah, Julia,” said she, ‘where have you been 

roving? Not alone, I suppose?” 
‘ Mrs, L—— asked me if I had been inquiring 
the price of white satin, and blonde; and I shot 
up stairs, like a whirlwind, and locked myself 
in my own room. 


Arthur has read it entirely through; and be 
laughed in much amusement at the ridiculous 
character which he says I have represented 
him; so, half out of pique, I resolved to send it 
to Mr. Peterson. 





“NOT A BIT JEALOUS.” 


BY CLARA 


CHAPTER I. 


“Horace, I have something unpleasant to say 
to you. Will you hear it now?” said Mrs. Clif- 
ford, to her husband. 

“I see no way of escape,” said Horace, looking 
up from the volume which lay open on the table 
before him, but which he was not reading; for 
steadily as his eyes had been fixed upon the 
pages, his thoughts had been far enough away. 
“What is it?” 

“You promise not to be angry.” 

“T promise no such thing. If you are going 
to read me one of those hum-drum lectures, that 
you’ve got into the way of doing lately, I pro- 
mise that I will be angry. I will not submit to 
be lectured by any woman, wife or no wife.” 

“Horace!” There was a shade of reproach in 
the tone. 

“Well. Come, out with it? What is it?” 

“T think you are very unkind to speak so 
about it, and to call it lecturing. I only wish 
to tell you some things I have heard about Miss 
Merlin, and to caution you about your intimacy.” 

“Caution me,” laughed Horace, looking a little 
embarrassed nevertheless. ‘Well, that is a good 
one. Jealous again, ha? Have you forgotten 
my pretty cousin, Kate, whom you were foolish 
enough to think I loved?” 

Julia’s face crimsoned. 

“You are always bringing that up, Horace,” 
the said. “I am sure I think it ungenerous 
after I acknowledged my error. Miss Merlin is 
very different. They say she makes it her boast 
that she can bring any man, married or single, 
to her feet if she chooses.” 

“*They say’—admirable authority. Of course, 
everything ‘they say’ is true. If you can’t find 
anything better to do when you are down stairs 
than to listen to the scandal mongers, I advise 

you to keep in your room. Miss Merlin is a 
Woman of genius; and all their petty gossip will 
not prevent her from receiving the admiration 
md attention of those men who have a mind 
above wax-work and doll-babies.” 

Tears stood in Julia’s eyes, an angry reply 
trembled on her lips; but controlling herself, she 
only said, 


“Oh, Horace, I wish we never had come here. 
Ido 80 want to go back to Ashlea.” 
Vou. XXVII.—27 
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“Very well. Any day you choose. I have no 
objections.” 

Julia fairly clapped her hands with joy. 

‘‘Are you in earnest, Horace? Can we go 
back to Ashlea this very week ?—to-morrow?” 

“You can. I said nothing about myself.” 

Julia’s eyes fell, and the tears, she could no 
longer repress, rolled down her cheeks. 

“Crying is your only argument, I believe. It 
is thrown away upon me, now that I am so used 
to it. Come, Julia, I detest scenes.” 

But Julia only cried the harder; and Horace 
with a frown shut up his book in no gentle man- 
ner; and taking his broad brimmed Panama from 
the table, went out of the chamber. 

It was an August morning—in the height of 
the season at Saratoga; and Horace feeling no 
inclination to join the group of loungers on the 
piazza, sauntered up and down the hall. 

The door of a private parlor stood ajar, for the 
morning was hot and sultry. 

“Is that you, Mr. Clifford?” called out a voice 
from within. 

Horace stopped in the door-way. 

“<I thought you were at the bowling-alley, Miss 
Merlin.” 

*¢My head prevented my going. I wish you 
would come in and prescribe for it. It aches 
terribly.” 

Horace did not refuse the invitation. 

He forgot his annoyance in the fascination of 
Miss Merlin’s society, and she—in the excite- 
ment of his presence—her “terrible headache.” 

Julia, alone in her chamber, thought over all 
the annoyance of the past few weeks. They had 
come to Saratoga for a change of air on her hus- 
band’s account; he having applied himself too 
closely to his pursuits; but the time allotted for 
their stay had more than expired, and sitill 
Horace Clifford lingered; making his excuse the 
benefit he derived from the waters; while Julia 
felt but too keenly that it was Miss Merlin’s 
attractions that enchained him. 

She had such a long, long crying spell that 
morning, that she thought herself unfitted to 
make her appearance at dinner; and when her 
husband. came in to arrange his toilet, she 
pleaded her headache as an excuse for not 
accompanying him to the table. 
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“You can do as you choose,” he said, ‘‘it is a 
matter of indifference to me.” 

She looked up reproachfully; her eyes suffused 
with tears. 

*sT know it is a matter of indifference to you, 
Horace; but you might have spared me the pain 
of hearing it from your own lips.” 

“You know well enough what I mean,” he 
answered, sharply. ‘You thought you were 
going to punish me by staying up here; and I 
wish you to understand that I am not to be 
managed in that way.” 

“T thought no such thing. Indeed, you do me 
injustice, Horace. What has chanzed you so?” 

“T am not changed. The change lies in you, 
if there isany. The truth is, that I do not like 
to be lectured every time I am introduced to a 
pretty woman, or every time I chat with a sen- 
sible one. They are scarce enough, heaven 
knows.” 

“Miss Merlin is very beautiful, and every one 
‘ays very talented; but oh, Horace, with all her 
talent and beauty, she could never love you half 
80 well as I do; or if she did, it would be a love 
that would bring you only shame and wretched- 
ness. If you knew what suffering it was to me, to 
see you every day growing more and more——” 

“Confound your preaching. Julia, I wish to 
gracious you’d go home. You are no more fit 
for a watering-place than a baby. If you could 
have your way, I suppose you would tie me to 
your apron-string, and have me following you 
about like a lap-dog. I should have thought 
that the bride and groom from the country, who 
were here to dinner the other day, would have 
been dose enough for one season. Pish!’” 

Julia’s lips quivered, her cheeks were aglow. 
Looking her husband steadily in the eyes, she 
said, 

“Are you in earnest in desiring me to go 
home?” 

“Well, yes, I would be, if it was not for the 
looks of the thing,” he answered, half laughing; 
“*but I suppose we shall both have to go before 
long. It is the first of the month I think that 

you expect your brother over. He will teach 
you some lessons in ‘the usages of society,’ or I 
am mistaken. A five years’ residence in Paris 
will enable him to take sides with me, no doubt; 
and I sincerely hope that he will make you less 
of a mope. I never saw a woman so dull in 
company.” 

Julia could bear his fault-finding now, for he 
had takén her hand in his own, and really looked 
quite like himself once more. 

“TI do not care how dull others think me, 
Horace; but I——” 





**Well, I do,” interrupted her husband. “A 
man likes to see his wife receive some attention: 
and you would have plenty, if you did not repel 
it whenever it is offered. Besides, one does not 
like to be made a laughing stock; and your de- 
yotion to me has frequently been the cause of 
remark. It has annoyed me not a little, let me 
tell you.” 

Julia’s face grew crimson. She answered with 
much restraint of manner, 

‘Tt shall not annoy you again.” 

“Well, don’t get angry about it: but profit by 
what I have said, and while you are in Rome, do 
as the Romans do.” 

“Do I understand by that, that you wish to 
see me flirt as other married ladies, here, are in 
the habit of doing?” and she looked into her 
husband’s face. 

“Exactly so. 1 would not care a sous how 
desperately you flirted, so that I could only rid 
you of the foolish jealousy that you have ih 
your composition.” 

Julia’s face darkened for a moment, then she 
said, 

«And no matter how much attention I receive, 
nor how much pleasure I manifest in the society 
of other gentlemen, you are sure that you never 
would be the least jealous?” 

“Never the least.” 

“Then, Horace Clifford, you do not know what 
love is. You never have loved me.” 

“Fudge! Come, don’t be so silly if you want 
me to keep on loving you. Just try to behave a 
little more like other folks for the remaining two 
weeks that we shall be here; and to begin with, 
I advise you to come down to dinner. I never 
saw you looking better than you do at this mo- 
ment.” 

Kissing his hand to her, he left the room. 

Julia looked in the glass. Her excitement had 
indeed bestowed upon her a new charm—the 
charm of expression. She had aroused herself 
from the lethargy in which she had so long in- 
dulged; and with new resolves busy at her heart, 
she had prepared herself to follow out her hus 
band’s wishes. The light of a steady purpose 
gleamed from her eyes; and her woman’s pride, 
stung to the quick by some of her husband’s 
words, gave to her carriage a dignity which 
would have been supposed impossible to one of 
her usually listless, languid manner. Hitherto 
she had been careless, almost negligent in her 
wardrobe. Now, she arrayed herself in one of 
her most elegant dresses—a costly grenadine 
sent by her brother from Paris. The delicate 
blue of the material harmonized well with ber 
fresh, peach blossom complexion; and the string 
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pearls that encircled her arms and neck were 
not more lustrous than those her smile dis- 
closed. , 

Julia was beautiful. She knew it—she felt it 
as after completing her toilet she surveyed her- 
self in her glass. Conscious of her power, she 
went down to the parlors, and the first persons 
upon whom her eyes fell were Miss Merlin and 
Horace, in an animated tete-a-tete. Once, she 
would have lingered near them; but now she 
resolutely passed on, nodding carelessly. She 
joined a group in a far corner of the spacious 
room, entirely unconscious that her husband’s 
eyes were following her, as were the eyes of 
manyanother. More than one noticed and spoke 
that day of the sudden metamorphosis which 
Mrs. Clifford had undergone. 

Miss Merlin was quick to note the admiration 
evinced in the husband’s eyes; and trembling, 
lest, after all her toils, her most difficult victim 
of the season should escape her, she strove with 
a fresh array of blanishments to eclipse the rival 
which had so unexpectedly appeared in the field. 





CHAPTER II. 


THERE was & ball at one of the most fashionable 
hotels. Mrs. Clifford commanded any amount of 
attention—indeed, Miss Merlin and herself were 
generally conceded to be the belles of the evening. 

Miss Merlin’s brilliant brunette complexion 
was softened down by her dress of maize color, 
profusely trimmed with lace. Her black, satiny 
hair was ornamented with a wreath of azalias of 
the creamy hue, skilfully interwoven with glossy 
green ivy leaves, and sprays of exotic grasses. 

Julia with exquisite taste, had arranged a few 
moss rose-buds in her hair, and her lace tunic 
was looped up with the same flowers over a 
blossom colored silk. 

She evidently enjoyed the attention that she 
received; and her husband looked on in amaze- 
ment to see how thoroughly his advice had been 
carried out. It annoyed him, however, to see 
her conversing with Colonel Rooway, who had 

* arrived that day, a man noted for his “affairs 
of the heart,” and one whose principles were 
said to be none of the best. Miss Merlin exerted 
herself to the utmost, and she really was very 
charming; but still Horace’s eyes would follow 
his wife. All through that long, long evening, 

Rooway was constantly by Julia’s side. She 
even waltzed with him—a privilege which Horace 
had never expected to see her bestow upon a 
stranger. At length, he missed them from the 
trowd. Miss Merlin, cognizant of his absent- 


cavalier; and Horace, scarcely conscious of o 
motive, wandered out into the grounds. 

He threw himself down in a garden chair, and 
reviewed in his mind Julia’s conduct for the past 
few days. He had never imagined such a literal 
fulfilment of his expressed wishes. Could it be 
possible that she was estranged from him? He 
acknowledged to himself that he could not blame 
her if she was; for his whole course for the last 
few weeks had been calculated to induce such a 
state of feeling. Since their conversation she 
had treated him with studied coldness; and after 
the reproofs he had then administered to her for 
her devotion to him, he felt that it would ill be- 
come him to endeavor to bring about the old 
state of things. He heard approaching footsteps. 
In the shade of the clump of evergreens he was 
not discovered. 

It was Julia, leaning on Col. Rooway’s arm, 
who approached. 

It was her voice that said, 

“T am so glad that you come this week. Now 
I shall have plenty of time to arrange it all, just 
as I wish to. Do you think my plan a feasible 
one?” f 

Horace listened breathlessly for the answer. 
“They have known each other before,” he 
thought. 

“I do, my dear Mrs. Clifford. You may trust 
to me to execute my part without exciting suspi- 
cion; but you—I am afraid you will betray your- 
self.” 

They had passed on, and Horace could not 
catch the answer. There was something about 
‘ther husband would not suspect, if her looks did 
not reveal her emotions.” 

Horace was puzzled. 

That Julia should be on so good an under- 
standing with Col. Rooway was incomprehensible. 
He did not doubt but that she had arranged some 
little plan to rouse his jéalousy; but that she 
should so far compromise herself as to confide 
her intentions to Col. Rooway was very mortify- 
ing tohim. He could hardly believe it possible, 
and was ready to discredit his senses, so foreign 
did it seem to Julia’s character. 

He resolved that she should not have the 
satisfaction that she anticipated; and, therefore, 
although anxious to know when her acquaint- 
ance with Col. Rooway had commenced, he did 
not even mention his name to her; but his dis- 
satisfaction of her conduct showed itself in an 
increased formality of manner; and a forced 
politeness that was to Julia extremely amusing. 
“Her game is a dangerous one,” thought 
Horace, “‘with such a man as Col. Rooway, but 





minded mood, soon deserted him for a livelier 


ten days cannot effect much harm; and as I am 
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now on my guard, I shall not be surprised into 
any manifestations of jealousy.” ' 

The week passed away. Horace was quite 
cooled in his admiration of Miss Merlin. He 
had something else to engross his thoughts now. 
Julia’s intimacy with Col. Rooway did not fail 
of attracting attention; but yet, it was of such 
a nature, that she es¢aped censure. They seemed 
to converse with the freedom of old friends; and 
not a glance from the eyes of either betraying 
any hidden feelings, could be detected by the 
most observant of critics. 

Horace was every day more at loss to discover 
the meaning of the words he had overheard. It 
was quite evident to him now that she was not 
attempting to rouse him to be jealous, as he had 
at first suspected. Sometimes he fancied that 
they might have referred in some incomprehen- 
sible way to Miss Merlin; particularly as he 
noticed that Col. Rooway daily increased his 
attentions toward her; but still his perplexity 
was in no way lessened. 

One morning, they were again alone in their 
chamber. 

Julia had been up late the previous night, yet 
notwithstanding she had arisen early; arrayed 
herself in one of her most becoming morning 
dresses, and was evidently on the tip-toe of ex- 
pectation—now at one window, now at another. 
Her husband, under his usual pretence of read- 
ing, watched her narrowly. 

At length a servant brought her up a bouquet, 
with Col. Rooway’s compliments. 

Julia, under the pretext of arranging it in a 
vase of fresh water, turned her back to her hus- 
band, and unwinding the slip of paper from 
around the stem, read the lines that were traced 
thereon. 

It did not escape Horace’s notice: not the 
glow which mantled her cheeks and kindled her 
lovely eyes as she crushed the paper between 
her palms, and turned away from the flowers. 

Horace coughed. 

‘Hem. Mrs. Clifford, I suppose you are aware 
of Col. Rooway’s known character, and the injury 
that it may be to you to receive such marked 
attention from him as you do.” 

“Indeed,” answered Julia, looking really sur- 
prised. ‘I have never heard anything against 
him; and I have known of him for many years. 
Something ‘they say’ here, I suppose; but you 
have already instructed me as to the degree of 
credence to be placed in such reports; and I am 
sure you would not have me give up the society 
of a gentieman of decided talent, for that of the 
insipid, brainless youths that are so common 
here.” 





**You can exercise your own discretion about 
it,” answered Horace, walking to the window, 
whistling as he walked. 

“I intend to,” said Julia, smiling roguishly; 
“and I would rather that you did not read me 
any lectures; for of course, ‘when we are at 
Rome, we must do as the Romans do.’” 

“Oh, I understand; but you have mistaken 
your man if you think to make me jealous. I 
have not a spark in my composition. But take 
care you do not get caught in your own toils.” 

Julia said not a word, but she looked embar- 
rassed, and fell to plaiting the broad hem of her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Horace prepared himself to go down. 

‘Will you ride this morning?” he said. 

“No, thank you,” she answered, blushing, “I 
have an engagement.” 

“Very well. I will invite Miss Merlin.” 

Julia turned around to the flowers to conceal 
asmile. ‘If this is not jealousy,” she thought, 
‘*it is something very like.” 

Horace stooped quickly, and picked up the 
scrap of crumpled paper which she had dropped. 
When she turned around he had gone. 

As Horace went down stairs he smoothed the 
paper out and read, 

“Too late last night. Everything arranged 
now—eleven o’clock precisely.” 

‘‘What can this mean?” he said to himself. 
‘‘What folly is under way now? I wish with 
my whole heart that we were back at Ashlea. 
Silly child! I should never have dreamed that 
she could so involve herself. Hang that Col. 
Rooway—I wish he was at the bottom of the 
Dead Sea.” 

The object of his thoughts was nearer to him 
than he could have imagined. He heard his 
voice upon the piazza. 

At that moment he came in sight. Horace 
barely had time to notice that the gentleman 
with whom he was conversing was a very elegant, 
distinguished-looking individual, when Colonel 
Rooway advancing, presented him as Mr. Claude 
Grosvenor. 

‘You are entitled to a cousin-ship, I believe * 
Mr. Clifford, through marriage. Am I not right 
Mr. Grosvenor?” 

“I never had a cousin that was as dear tt 
me as Julia,” answered Mr. Grosvenor, frankly, 
‘and I am happy to have come across her ages 
in my wanderings. It has been some years sinct 
we have met.” 

Horace had heard of this cousin, and he felt 
vastly relieved by his unexpected appearance 
Hoping his presence would have the effect a 
bringing Julia to her senses, he greeted him 
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cordially, and plainly manifested the pleasure 
which he felt at making his acquaintance. 

The result was that they were favorably im- 
pressed with each other. 

At length Horace volunteered to call his wife. 

Both Col. Rooway and Mr. Grosvenor objected. 
They had an engagement. 

“It will not detain you a moment,” said 
Horace, ‘“‘and I know she will be so agreeably 
surprised.” He left the room before either of 
the gentlemen had opportunity to answer. 

“Julia,” he said, bursting in upon her, and 
quite forgetting his lofty, distant manner. ‘Your 
cousin, Claude Grosvenor, is down in the parlor 
waiting to see you a moment. He is in great 
haste, for he has an engagement.” 

He was amazed at the effect of his words. 

Julia had at first turned pale, then scarlet, 
and now with her head bowed in her hands, was 
sobbing like a child. 

“Oh, his coming interferes with your plans,” 
thought Horace. Every tear was to him a proof 
of her indiscretion, if not her guilt. ‘So they 
only prove salutary tears, and bring her back to 
me before it is too late. Who would have thought 
one little week could have so changed her. Fool 
that I was to wish her different, with her sweet, 
winning ways, and her lovely devotion tome. I 
have no one but myself to blame for my folly.” 

These were the thoughts that passed rapidly 
through his mind. 

“I do not understand this, Julia,” he said, 
gravely. 

“Oh, Horace, I cannot see him now—indeed 
Icannot. Wait until you come home from your 
drive. Do let me be alone now.” 

“Very well,” answered Horace; but as he 
dosed the door he mentally resolved that he 
Would solve this new enigma before he left the 
house, if possible. In no way could he account 
for her emotion, than by supposing that Julia 
had foreseen that her cousin’s arrival would in- 
terfere with her plans, whatever they might be. 
He repelled the thoughts that crowded fast upon 
him; but they were not so easily disposed of, and 
Horace Clifford began to feel himself a much in- 
jured man. Upon his return to the parlor, he 
found that Mr. Grosvenor had gone to fulfil his 
engagement; and Col. Rooway had remained to 
*pologize for the unavoidable absence of his 
friend. “It was an engagement made with a 
lady,” he said. ‘Nothing else would have pre- 

vented his availing himself of the opportunity 
of seeing his cousin.” 

“And now, Mr. Clifford,” continued Col. Roo- 
Way, “‘what say you to a drive? We shall be 
back before the heat of the day.” 





Horace declined. 

Col. Rooway proposed billiards, the pistol gal- 
lery and a walk to the springs, with the same 
success. He was evidently as anxious to enjoy 
Horace’s society as Horace was to see him take 
his departure. He must have known this, yet 
he lingered on, talking of races, speculations, 
California; and for all together, Horace did not 
just then care the toss of a copper. It was after 
twelve when Horace found himself alone and at 
liberty to go back to his room, as he had all 
along been desirous of doing. He determined 
now to demand of his wife an explanation of her 
conduct; to tell her what he had overheard, and 
accuse her of having made an appointment with 
Col. Rooway at eleven that night. He would try 
to talk calmly and dispassionately with her, and 
even be generous enough to retract the unplea- 
sant things which he had said. Full of these 
wise resolutions he went to his room. But Julia 
was not there. He took a book and waited im- 
patiently for her. One o’clock struck; he walked 
the chamber, every moment growing more un- 
easy. It was nearly two, when remembering 
that Julia was in the habit of spending a portion 
of her mornings in Mrs. Corydon’s parlor, he 
crossed the hall for the purpose of ascertaining 
if she were there. 

Mrs. Corydon was an invalid, and had been 
an old friend of Julia’s mother. When Horace 
reached the door he turned back; for what ex- 
cuse had he to make for disturbing his wife even 
were she there. 

He had gone but a few steps when the door 
opened, and looking back he saw his wife and 
her cousin coming out. One glimpse of her 
radiant, innocent face rebuked him for the suspi- 
cions he had been indulging; and made him feel 
the impossibility of broaching to her the subject 
of his morning’s meditations. 

Horace now watched anxiously for the evening. 
Toward sunset Claude and Julia walked up to 
the springs together. Horace proposed a stroll 
in the same direction to Miss Merlin, but she was 
engaged to drive with Col. Rooway. So Horace 
was again left to his own cogitations. 

The evening found them all in a circle in the 
drawing-room. Julia had grown quite negligent 
of Col. Rooway. Her cousin engrossed her whole 
attention. Miss Merlin, with the same fickle- 
ness, had transferred all her smiles to the attrac- 
tive colonel; and Horace on this occasion really 
felt himself to be the black sheep of the flock. 

At half past ten, Col. Rooway excused himself 
and took his leave. ‘“‘Now,” thought Horace, 
«Julia will begin to manifest some uneasiness.” 
His chat with Miss Merlin did not prevent his 
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keeping an eye upon her; but to his great sur- 
prise, eleven o’clock came and went, without 
claiming the least notice from her of its departure. 


CHAPTER III. 


THe more that Horace saw Julia and Claude 
together, the less pleasure did he feel at the 
renewal of their acquaintance. Her flirtation 
with Col. Rooway was entirely at an end. He 
would even gladly have seen it renewed, for no 
one could have mistaken the state of their feel- 
ings toward each other; while now, Horace was 
compelled to believe that between Julia and her 
cousin there was more affection hidden than 
manifested. Their tell-tale eyes often revealed 
more than either of them were aware. Yet, 
there was nothing with which he could openly 
find fault. Claude’s manner, although extremely 
fond, was deferential. He seemed to look upon 
his cousin with pride, and numberless were the 
ways in which he showed his attention to her 
wishes and comforts. The flowers, which every 
evening adorned her hair, were exotics which 
he brought her, and never a morning that the 
vase in her chamber was not replenished with 
&® new bouquet. 

Julia received all his kindnesses with such 

modest sweetness of manner, that Horace was 
foiled in his attempt to discover a cause for 
reproof. But recalling her agitation the morning 
that he told her of his arrival, he felt convinced 
that there had been some love affair between 
them in the past, which for a time had slum- 
bered, and now was in danger of being re- 
kindled. 
j# With much relief he welcomed the arrival of 
the day fixed upon for their return to Ashlea. 
To his great surprise he found that Claude was 
to accompany them. Had he received any pre- 
vious intimation, he would have objected, but it 
was too late now. 

The evening of the same day found them at 
their own home. 

Julia, no longer restrained by the presence of 
strangers, gave full vent to her feelings. Only 
one thing was wanting to perfect her happiness— 
her husband’s smile. Fully conscious of the 
cause of his gloom, and thinking that the lesson 
she had taught him would be one that he would 
never forget, she determined upon confessing to 
him the deception she had practised, without 
waiting for the proofs of jealousy, which it had 
been her intention to do. 

Horace was out giving some orders to the 
gardener; and Julia communicated her intention 
to Claude. 





“Tam heartily glad of it,” said Claude. ‘‘Had 
you not told me that you had some strong motive 
for desiring the concealment, I should never 
have consented. Rooway seemed to consider it 
only a joke; and I did not think it best to unde- 
ceive him.” He put his arm around Julia’s 
waist, and kissed her as he spoke. 

As they looked up, their eyes encountered 
Horace’s flashing on them from the doorway. 

Claude had the impudence to laugh; but Julia 
springing up, with mock gravity curtsied, and said, 

‘*«My brother—Charles Grosvenor Gray.” 

Horace, puzzled and surprised, advanced a few 
steps; then finding himself the victim of a hoax, 
despite the warning he had had, he endeavored 
to make the best of it; and yielding to the con- 
tagion of his brother-in-law’s laugh, he joined 
in it as heartily as a man could, who was laugh- 
ing at himself. 

It all came out now; and Julia’s brother for 
the first time heard of Horace’s and Miss Mer- 
lin’s passing penchant; and the conversation it 
had given rise to, in which Horace had declared 
that no matter how desperately his wife flirted, 
he should never think of being jealous. 

Horace was obliged to confess that jealousy 
was not an agreeable ‘‘guest of the heart,” as 
he had learned by experience; and he was in 
turn enlightened as to the connection which 
Col. Rooway had borne in the hoax. The colonel 
had come over from Liverpool in the same steamer 
with Mr. Gray, and had been the first to inform 
Mrs. Clifford of her brother’s arrival, and of the 
time when he would probably join her. The 
idea had at once presented itself to her, of in- 
troducing him to her husband as one of her 
southern cousins, of whom he had often heard 
her speak. This she thought would give her the 
opportunity of testing the sincerity of what he 
had said to her. She had requested Col. Roo- 
way’s co-operation, and he had consented for the 
joke of the thing, without suspecting her deeper 
motive. Mrs. Corydon was also in her conf- 
dence. The bulletin which Horace had picked 
up was simply to inform Julia that her brother 
had arrived too late the previous night to admit 
of his meeting her in Mrs. Corydon’s room, as it 
had been arranged; but that at eleven that 
morning he would be there. 

Neither of them would have been able to have 
disguised their feelings in a first interview; and 
Horace now saw that his wife’s agitation at 
hearing that her brother was below, had been 
the natural consequence of feeling the impossl- 
bility of conquering her emotions. 

“So you really confess to having felt jealous,” 
said Julia. 
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“Fairly caught,” answered Horace. 


«And now when you remind me of ‘cousin 
Kate,’ Iam to remind you of ‘cousin Claude.’ 


Is it not so?” 


Horace consented to the compromise; 


and 


Julia feeling herself fully reinstated in her hus- 


band’s heart, was happier than ever. 
has never been since ‘‘a BIT JEALOUS.” 





YOU AND I. 


BY MES. 


In the pleasant month of roses, 
Just at mellow eve, 

When soft twilight in her mantle, 
Dew-drops ’gan to weave: 

When the fair-faced moon was smiling 
From her throne on high, 

Willing votaries then we wandered, 
Wandered, you and I. 


Just the gurgling of the streamlet 
On its peaceful way, 

Just the nodding of the wild flowers, 
Just the light winds play. 

Gave that dreamy, softened beauty, 
Rich in harmony, 

Nature’s union with the spirit, 
Linking you and I. 


Autumn came; the purple vintage 
Glowed at rosy dawn, 

Side by side rich fruits lie reddening 
With the golden corn. 





SARAH A. CORY. 


And the great round moon looked fairer, 
Queen of earth and sky; 

What a harvest for the reaper! 
Happy you and I. 


When stern Winter’s step was nearing, 
With its frost and chill, 

And the forest hues were fading— 
Moaned the ice-bound rill— 

When the Storm-king burst its fetters, 
And the zephyr’s sigh 

Joined farewells with bird and blossom, 
Parted you and I. 


Yet came Spring, the beauteous fairy, 
Dancing o’er the plain: 

Nature with a song of welcome 
Ushered in her reign. 

Bird and blossom, zephyr, streamlet, 
*Neath the balmy sky, 

Joined the chorus of reunion— 
Never—you and I. 





A LESSON. 


BY MARY H. LUCY. 


Tue last red gold of sunset 
Had melted on the sky; 

And with a lonely echo, 
The sobbing winds went by: 

Tho harvest moon was climbing 
Above the hills afar; 

And shining in the Heavens, 
The first pale, trembling star. 


Lonely and sad I wandered 
Out from the busy street: 
Nor paused till in the church-yard 
I stayed my weary feet; 
The holy stars of Heaven 
Looked down with pitying eyes; 
Oh! much of sympathy, I ween, 
Is written in the skies! 


I sat down all despairing 
Close by a little stone; 

But seeking in my sorrow 
To weep and be alone; 





The cold and solemn moonlight 
Lit up the sculptured name, 

The word was written on my heart, 
Tho’ all unknown to fame. 


The pine trees on the bill-tops 
In whispers seemed to say, 
Look upward; unto Heaven 
Turn from the world away! 
She is not dead, but sleepeth, 
And when time is no more 
Thy heart will know she was not lost, 
But only “gone before.” 


There in the church-yard learned I 
To hope and trust for aye; 
To feel when shadows darken, 
God’s light was ever nigh; 
Earth cannot be a Heaven, 
Our flowers strew a bier; 
But we may join the angels, 
If Faith but lead us there. 


Horace 





ESQUIRE FAXON AND HIS DEACONS. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Henry Faxon stayed a month at Haverhill, 
preaching a part of each Sabbath, giving pleasant, 
familiar lectures upon the West, in the evening, 
now and then; going amongst people with spon- 
taneously winning words and manners, receiving 
all who came to him, saying good things to every 
child he came across, to all tae aged and poor. 

The Faxons could not but be operated upon 
beneficially, at times, by the constant sight of 
a life, at once, so exalted and so humble. The 
prayers and love that he seemd to breathe out 
upon whatever life came near him, they could 
not but be touched by at times, and often. But, 
quite as often they felt pride in him, and over- 
weening delight in the eclat he was bringing 
upon their house. For their house was thronged 
with “callers,” and invitations came in from the 
highest quarters. 

The Warrens were most assiduous of all. 
They had such a dinner one week, such a supper 
the next, and such superior people staying at 
their house—the whole Callinsford family from 
New York—that the Faxons must all go up. 
The deacon and Mrs. Warren called to ask them, 
spending half the afternoon, ‘as if they were of 
the family,” as Mrs. Faxon said, after they were 
gone. And when the hours for the dinner and 
the supper came, young Warren stepped in on 
his way home from the depot, to walk up with 
them. 

Everybody, at the Warrens, hung on Henry’s 
words, but in the staid manner, in his serious, 
albeit very cheerful face, the squire saw it un- 
mistakably, that Henry was not lifted. 

I suppose there are no greater things that 
man can say, than this, that Paul said, out of 
his great, calm soul—‘‘None of these things 
move me.” I suppose there are few, who, even 
in the best hours of their life, know all that the 
simple words mean. But Henry Faxon knew. 
He knew the understanding of what makes life 
worthy its Giver, worthy the receiver, makes 
it indeed life, and not death; by his faculty 
always doing God’s perfect law, and not acting 
from outward considerations of policy, exigency, 
and ~ paltry references. And now, in all 





the world, in christendom, in heathendom; in 
sickness, in health, in prosperity, so-called, in 
adversity, so-called, in life, in death, there was 
no longer anything to ‘“‘move” him, any cross for 
him to bear. In the self-same hour, that his 
need of ‘‘cross-bearing” went out of his life, the 
cross itself slipped unheeded from his shoulders, 
out of his path. Ah! that there are so few such 
lives here on this beautiful, beautiful earth, 
where, with so good and great a Being to help, 
there might be many! 

*‘Tell me, Henry Faxon,” said the squire to 
him, the next morning, ‘‘ don’t you ever feel it, 
when you see what a favorite you are?” 

“Feel it! Yes, indeed! My heart was very 
warm with it, last night; very grateful. I doubt 
if any man has greater pleasure in his friend- 
ships than I. But I don’t set my heart on them 
Ihave none of the old, foolish pride in them 
This, I hope, is past forever.” 

“Well, I wish mine was,” replied the squire, 
preparing to go out. ‘But it isn’t; and I’m 80 
along in years now, that it’s too late to——” 

Mrs. Faxon and Cad heard no more; for the 
brothers were already on their way through the 
yard. They saw the expression of Henry’s face, 
though, as he turned it toward the squire, to 
reply to him; and it was a cheery—“There’s no 
such thing as ‘too late.’” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Cap and young Warren were betrothed, when 
Henry left Haverhill. Henry, by the way, had 
not returned to his mission. He came this way 
to find young men who were fit and willing to go 
to that far field; and had started now, with this 
purpose, to visit certain divinity schools, and 
colleges, certain churches in the cities and large 
towns, of the eastern and middle states. 

“Do you know, Cad, darling,” said young 
Warren, on the evening of their betrothal, ae | 
mean that you shall never be sorry for this day. 
I would rather cut off my right hand, than that 
you should ever, on any account, be sorry that 
you gave yourself to me.” 

Cad thought he was a dear, good fellow; and 
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wld him so in laughing, but at the same time, in 
grateful, tearful words. 

When she thought of it the next morning, 
however, she reflected, that, although ha was a 
dear, good fellow, a better fellow, ten times, 
than she deserved, his feeling, after all, was 
like that of her father and all the rest of the 
men—except uncle Henry; she didn’t believe 
uncle Henry would have it, the moment one pro- 
mised oneself to him, that the woman was his; 
that she had given herself to him; and he, if he 
loved her ever so well, and promised ever so 
much, had not given himself to her. She be- 
lieved without a shade of doubt, that young 
Warren loved her even more than she, as yet, 
loved him. Her head was so full of all that had 
been doing there at Haverhill lately; while, to 
him, Haverhill life and Haverhill people were 
old affairs, so that there was nothing to keep 
him from the absorption in herself, that she saw 
was complete as she could desire. 

She would watch him, she thought. Before 
she married him, she would be sure of his ten- 
dencies as a husband, in these respects. And, 
if she had reason to believe that he would one 
day lord it over her, like other men, she wouldn’t 


marry him, if in everything else he was perfect; 
if he and her parents desired it ever so strenu- 
ously. She would be too angry to marry him, 


she felt. And, moreover, she reasoned that mar- 
riage could not be happy for either, if he was 
disposed to ‘use authority.” Their life would 
be too often and too violently ruffled. She would, 
therefore, watch his dispositions. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“Ox, Cad! don’t go there! don’t break the 
flower!” said young Warren, one day to Cad. 
She was eagerly climbing a little declivity to 
reach a hare-bell that ‘had its blue eye on 
them,” as Mary Harnden said of it. Mary and 
several others were of the company. They were 
walking in the large cemetery, where to break a 
flower was forbidden; and Warren, of course, 
thought of the prohibition, when he spoke. But 
Cad did not, when she heard. So the warm 
blood rushed in an instant over her face; the 
warm thought came—‘Yes, I see! He shall 
see that I do what I please!” Her bonnet con- 
cealed her face, turned away as it was to break 
the flower; and, when that was broken, to hunt 
for other flowers: not that she really wanted to 
find others, or to climb farther; but she was 
Willing that her lover should believe that she 
did. And, besides, she wanted to settle her dis- 
turbed features, her disturbed thoughts, before 
turning to him and the company. 





Young Warren, when he saw that she broke 
the flower, wondered whether she heard him; 
tried to satisfy himself that she did not; but, 
upon her rejoining them, something in the half- 
averted eye, the restricted tone and manner, 
made him feel that possibly she did. He was 
several times on the point of saying to her as 
they walked on, “The flower is a beauty, I 
hardly dared to have you break it, though, the 
company and those who own lots, take such pains 
in cherishing flowers.” But he looked in her 
face each time; and, after that, could not well 
bring himself to introduce the subject under any 
form he could devise. He was done trying to 
introduce it, when his cousin, Harry Callinsford, 
who, as he knew, overheard what he said to Cad, 
brought little sprays of myrtle in bloom and box 
to give to her. 

Although no explanations came afterward be- 
tween the lovers, time, in passing, wiped out the 
little asperity, and made them as fond and as 
happy as before. Nearly, and at times, that is. 
There were traces left that could be found upon 
looking for them—as there always are traces left 
of everything that has been. 

One day there was a riding party, but as Albert 
did not come punctually, Cad, a little vexed, 
went without him. 

‘But could you not trust, Cad, dear, that I 
would come for you at the earliest possible mo- 
ment?” he said, the next morning, gently expos- 
tulating, ‘I had several of the directors in my 
office on important business. I couldn’t possibly 
get away. But I thought you would all wait 
patiently. Or that, if the rest didn’t, if they 
started, you would wait; and my swift Upton 
would soon bring us to the rear.” 

“Yes; that is what you thought,” replied Cad, 
without allowing herself to look up into the 
manly, persuasive face. ‘‘Z thought, as your 
cousin did, that something had happened, so that 
you wouldn’t come at all, and that I had better 
go with him. Harriet had a bad headache and 
was glad to get out and stay here with ma.” 
She spoke with impatient tones. She rose, and, 
with impatient steps, went to a table, where she 
began to hunt for something. 

**T didn’t mean to censure,” said Warren, after 
a few moments silence. ‘I didn’t once think of 
blaming you. I only meant to give my reasons 
for my lack of punctuality; and perhaps,” added 
he, looking up with a good smile, ‘‘to let you see 
that I was disappointed—as I truly was. I had 
a dull evening of it in my chamber alone.” 

Cad—in reality as exacting as the most arbi- 
trary husband could, in decency, be—was pleased 
to hear him say this. She let her smile mingle 
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with his, therefore; coming back with slow steps 
to her seat at his side. 

“The fact is,” pursued Warren, after a little 
pause, after he had taken Cad’s hand to him, “I 
don’t exactly like cousin Harry. I don’t like his 
principles, got in that great city where vice is 
seen too often to make any of her aspects but her 
grimmest, very repulsive. Not that Harry is 
bad, in any respect,” disclaimed he, earnestly. 
“T haven’t the least idea that he is; I only find 
fault with his sentiments. I really wish these 
were better. My Cad mustn’t believe that I am 
jealous of handsome cousin Harry; and, on this 
account, ill-natured toward him. I think I am 
not jealous of him this morning—although I fear 
I may, last evening, have been.” 

Cad kissed his hand and called him her darl- 
ing. She gave him lively accounts of the ride 
the evening before; of the rich milk and the 
brown bread and cheese they bought at a farm 
house, over somewhere; and that they ate, all 
drawn up into ® company under a prodigious 
great elm; some of them sitting in their car- 
riages, some of them standing or sauntering. 
This was a little after sunset, Cad said, when it 
was cool and splendid. Her lover sighed a little 
at her glowing description of the beauty and all 
the vivid enjoyment of the thing. But he blamed 
the regret, in the same moment, inwardly calling 
it “boyish.” He would not allow himself to 
change the subject, strongly as he was inclined 
to. She went on, therefore, telling him as intel- 
ligibly as she could, for excessive laughter, what 
fan it was for her and for them all, as they ate 
their luncheon, to see Harry pick up some green 
pumpkins that the children had been playing 
with on the side of the road, and stick them on 
the long, sharp horns of a pair of oxen, yoked, 
chewing their cuds in a philosophical way at the 
great gate near; telling him how the oxen tipped 
their head slowly, on one side and on the other, 
as if studying how it was; then looked at Harry 
(who stood before them enjoying their grave 
pantomime) as if they said, ‘Er! you don’t use 
us very politely, you don’t. We wouldn’t use you 
in this fashion. We assure you we wouldn’t.” 

After Warren was gone, when Cad thought of 
what he had said at his first coming in, and of 
his looks and manner in saying it, she persuaded 
herself that he did, in his heart, find fault with 
her for going without him. 

This made her very sober, very much out of 
tune; insomuch, that, when Mrs. Warren called, 
as she did soon after, to rest a little after her 
walk down, and especially to get Cad to go out 
shopping with her, “to give her the benefit of 
her young eyes, as well as the pleasure of her 





very agreeable company,” the polite old lady 
said, Cad would not go. She made some lame 
excuses about not feeling exactly well. Nor did 
she join in the conversation. Only, now and 
then, as Mrs, Warren and her mother talked, she 
interposed a remark, or an inquiry, without once 
smiling brightly though, as she was accustomed 
to do in her better moods, or once looking up 
brightly from her book. 

“Cad was rather nervous, to-day, I should 
think,” thoughtfully remarked Mrs. Warren, as 
she gathered up her purchases after having 
shown them to the family. And Harry Callins- 
ford, who was bending low over his flute, doing 
something to one of the keys, raised his eyes 
quickly to send them out in his cousin’s direo- 
tion. Young Warren was standing by his mother, 
holding the cord that was to tie one of her pack- 
ages. ‘She wasn’t very well,” Mrs. Warren 
added. ‘She didn’t look very well. No, Albert, 
don’t tie it quite so tight. It—the cord cuts the 
paper, you see, and will crumple the muslins, I 
am afraid. There, that is it. That is right. 
Albert always does things right the second time, 
if not the first,” added she, showing the nicely- 
folded parcel to Mrs. Callinsford.” 

‘And he is always willing to be told how to do 
a thing right,” replied Mrs. Callinsford. ‘I’ve 
always noticed this in him. I wish, Harry, that 
you were a little more like your cousin in this 
respect.” 

‘Ah, dear me! I don’t. What can be the 
matter with Cad, this morning, aunty Warren? 
She was the merriest thing, last evening! mer 
rier than the crickets! I must go down and see 
her. Come, Albert! Will you go? No? Dir 
ner-time, is it? Oh, no, it isn’t, cousin Albert!” 
looking at his watch. ‘Now, mother, Mrs. Cal 
linsford, remember, after this, that cousin Albert 
does sometimes tell ‘wrong stories.’ I don’t be 
lieve I have ever told a lie yet, that you haven’t 
said this self-same thing, ‘your cousin Albert 
never does so. I never knew him tell o wrong 
story.’ Au revoir, aunty respected mother, cousin 
Albert, Harriet, and little Nancy down there,” 
coming back to walk over the beautiful child's 
head. This made them all laugh; except Albert. 

This was in September; the last of the month 
Next week the Callinsfords all returned to New 
York, except Harry. He wouldn’t go, though 
the Warrens did not one of them ask him to stay. 
But he stayed; and, the evening after his family 
left, went down with his flute, under the ples of 
accompanying Cad’s piano. He did not play aay 
though. On the contrary, he talked nonsense all 
the evening, dragging Cad and her parents too, 
down. After this, it was so, somehow, that he 
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was always between Cad and Albert; either 
physically, sitting, standing, or crossing the way 
between them, and talking in so rattling a man- 
ner, or on such poor themes, that Albert had 
no chance; else psycalogically, through the de- 
generating influences of his conversation and 
manners, that lingered on and on, after he was 
gone. 

«“Qousin Albert will make a first-rate husband; 
of course he will,” he said to Cad, one time. 
“But you'll find he’ll keep you pretty strait. 
He'll be grimmer than any of the old giants in 
their castles, if you don’t do just as he thinks 
you ought to. And, what is worse, he’ll have 
his deaconish father and his deaconish mother 
to help him. Unless you look out, that is, be- 
forehand, to keep a will of your own.” 

- So poor Cad, all her good, high qualities mis- 
directed still and turned only to evil, looked out 
beforehand to keep the will of her own; her 
father and mother, jealous of the old suffering 
from “deaconly restriction”—as the squire called 
it—helping her. They wanted their daughter to 
marry Albert Warren. They never doubted that 
she would, in the end, if she did let him see, 
now and then, that she would oz bear fetters of 


his, or any man’s forging. Cad herself wished 


tomarry Albert. He was great and good. She 
understood it better and better every day that 
she had chances of contrasting him and his light- 
brained cousin Harry, how great and good he 
was. If she could marry him, standing by his 
side then, and at all times, afterward, as his 
equal, she would love it dearly standing there; 
love it dearly going forward with him improving 
herself, finding out, as uncle Henry had done, 
what there was in life that was worth living for. 
But she wouldn’t bear anything in the shape of 
control from him, she determined, in the morbid 
hatred of restraint, begotten of all she had seen 
her parents suffer, of all she had suffered herself. 
She had already had enough of this. She had 
had it all her life-time. So had her parents. 
Their lives had been made wretched; and their 
tempers and dispositions—as she began to see— 
had been spoiled by it. 

No! she’d be free to do as she had a mind to, 
after that; if she lost Albert in letting him see 
that she would do as she had a mind to; if her 
heart was broken so that she would die, loving 


him; seeing him go by, the cheerful husband of 
another. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Novemerr had come in with “surly blasts,” 
With long, loved-sounding storms, as most Novem- 
do. As the wretched know that they do. 





The happy do not mind it so much. Cad minded 
it this year; and so did all her family, save John; 
and even John, although lightly heeding the 
times and seasons, felt that his home was not 
pleasant. He was out gunning oftener than 
ever; he had keener pleasure in getting what 
little fun he could, in catching aunt Molly out 
and vexing her with his near discharges. The 
Warrens heard all the heavy sounds of the year 
that was dying. It was very still within their 
great house now; for, in the first wintry day, 
noisy Harry, shaking himself from head to foot, 
like a tiger, said, “‘Ugh! I shan’t stand this! 
I’m off!” And in less than an hour, without 
waiting to say his adieus to his uncle and cousin 
Albert, he was on his way to Boston. In less 
than a day, he was in New York, on Broadway, 
holding a cigar between his fingers, while he 
boasted to an acquaintance of having ‘‘smashed 
up his cousin Albert’s love affairs pretty well,” 
adding with his exquisite head tipped a little 
closer, ‘‘She’s a splendid thing! You never saw 
such eyes! or such teeth! or such anything! Only 
she’s—why, she’s too much as that old-fashioned 
dame, Nature, set her up, you know. I didn’t 
want ’er. You don’t catch me!” And, laughing 
in a senseless way, on he went, gracefully bring- 
ing his cigar up again to his mouth. 

It was pleasant that Henry Faxon came back 
to Haverhill, in that rare November time; plea- 
sant that still he carried himself with an air, 
as if, with him, rich as his inward life was, “all 
seasons and their changes, all pleased alike.” 
He looked at one and another, with kindly ques- 
tioning eyes, and soon they told him all; how, 
again and again, Albert Warren took offence at 
something Cad said, or did, until, at last, he was 
done coming to the house; how the deacon and 
Mrs. Warren held on for awhile, seemingly de- 
sirous of being friends still—although they, the 
Faxons, that is, doubted if all their soft words 
were genuine—how, after that, they too were 
done coming. Were done coming often, that 
was; and in the familiar way they used to, 
They still called occasionally. Mrs. Warren 
called only the day before, and seemed really 
kind; but, as Mrs. Faxon said, ‘They had had 
too much of this trying to seem kind in deacon’s 
and in deacon’s wives, to trust all they saw. So 
they did not trust Deacon Warren, or Mrs. 
Deacon Warren. When, the day before Mrs. 
Deacon Warren urged them to go up, when, with 
something that looked like tears, in her eyes, 
she said—‘I do wish you would come up!’ She, 
Mrs. Faxon, that is, had only thanked her coolly 
and told her that she didn’t go out much of late; 
that Cad didn’t.” 
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“Ah! that is too bad!” said Henry, at this 
stage of her story. ‘I haven’t a doubt that 
Mrs. Warren feels every word that she says. 
She is too sincere, too good a woman to say, or 
look one thing, when she feels another. Whatever 
young Warren may have done, I don’t know 
why this was not trouble enough. I don’t know 
why you should have this additional pain of 
breaking with the deacon and his wife. Cad,” 
said he, with brightening looks, ‘‘come over 
here and sit by me in the warmth of this good 
fire.” For Cad sat blue and shivering—as much 
of her agitation, as of the cold though—at a far- 
off, north window. ‘I want to understand how 
this is. I presume I shall find that it is really 
nothing at all.” 

Cad came, brightened up a little and warmed, 
even on the way, seeing how bright and kind he 
looked. 

‘“‘What was it now?” Henry asked, sitting 
close to Cad, facing her. ‘What had young 
Warren said and done, excellent, well-bred fel- 
low as he was, that should bring things to this 
poor pass?” 

Cad told him about the first offence, during 
their walk in the cemetery; about the second, 
the morning after she and others rode to West 
Bradford, leaving him at home; about many 
other, graver offences, that came oftener and 
oftener, as, according to her own honest confes- 
sion, she grew more and more indifferent, how 
much, or how often she did things to displease 
him; but it was so that all the way, as she 
recounted his offences, she felt, in spite of her- 
self, half-ashamed; in fact, wholly ashamed of 
her own part in all she related. Especially 
when Henry said, as he did many times, speaking 
with cheerfulest looks and tones—‘“ Ah, that was 
nothing, Cad, I wonder that you should be 
troubled at that. He no doubt meant ‘i 
so, and so, giving such possible interpretation 
of Albert’s words, as to make indifferent, per- 
haps even manly and right, what before seemed 
exacting in him and too heavy and aggravating 
to be borne. While they still talked about it, while 
the burden, lightened more and more by every 
good word of Henry’s, was fairly slipping away 
from poor Cad’s shoulders, and her parents’, as 
well, the bell rang; and the squire, who answered 
it, came back, talking in the old, friendly way, 
with some visitors, Deacon Warren and Albert. 

‘We heard that you had come!” said the 
deacon, holding Henry’s hand, giving it one little 
shaking after another. “And I’ve been thinking 
about coming in, more than a week. I’ve been 
wanting to see you all,” turning his best, friend- 
liest face and hand-shaking to Mrs. Faxon, and— 





no, not to Cad. He meant to turn them to her; 
but Cad was out by the door, where she had 
met Albert when he came. She was clinging 
with both hands to one of his. Her face was 
turned up like a suppliant, as she was indeed, 
out of her very soul; and she was saying in 
touching tones—‘‘I’ye been a fool, Albert; I 
don’t believe there was ever such a fool as I’ve 
been!” Then she wept and was mightily shaken 
by her strong contrition. But the good Albert 
held her in his arm, and with his other hand 
laid her head against his shoulder, in so tender 
@ way that she knew she was forgiven. 

‘What a fool I was then!” said Cad, with 
bright eyes, years after. They had been mar- 
ried years. We don’t know how many years; 
but, at any rate, a bright-haired little creature 
looked up from her doll, and the tiny tea-cup 
she held, just then, and said, ‘‘Mamma!” 

** What, dear?” 

“Her won’t drink. Aren’t her naughty?” 

**Ah, no, dear. She don’t know any better.” 

‘No, her don’t. Her dood,” speaking in the 
dearest tones, and closely hugging her doll. 

With her persuasive—‘‘She don’t know any 
better, dear,” or her—‘‘She couldn’t help it; 
never mind it, darling,” or her—‘“ 7'hat is no- 
thing. Mamma’s precious must try it again,” 
does Cad, out of the welling fountans of love 
and patience in her own soul, as well as out of 
her contrite remembrances of the past, turn into 
love and patience whatever resentment and ilk 
will come to enter the tender heart of their child. 


“<T was most to be blamed, though, Deacon 
Clapp,” said Squire Faxon, sitting close to the 
deacon, and earnestly facing him. He had rode 
over to Malton, on purpose to see the deacon; 
to tell him, in so many words, that he loved him; 
that he loved him more and more as the years, 
in passing, brought them both nearer and nearer 
to the grave. 

*“‘No you wasn’t,” replied the deacon, slowly 
shaking his head. ‘I was too apt to meddle and 
find fault, The fact is, I warn’t a bit well there, 
for years. I had dyspepsia, you know, awfully; 
and I know, now I’m rid of it, that it used to 
make me cross. That minister warn’t so quee?, 
after all, perhaps, Mr. Faxon, when he gave this 
advice to  parishioner—‘Fear the Lord, aud 
keep your stomach in order.” Both laughed 
heartily. Both laughed anew, ‘‘as the deacon 
never used to laugh, in the world,” said Esquire 
Faxon, when he was telling his wife about it 
at the squire’s recitation of Hood’s— 


“No solemn, sanctimonious face I pull, “ 
And think I’m pious when I’m only bilious. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A WHITE LILY. 


BY MES. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


We purpose, in a series of articles, to teach 
the readers of ‘‘Peterson” how to make paper 
flowers. We begin with one of the simplest to 
manufacture—the White Lily. 

A Lily has six leaves, six stamens, and one 
pistil. Cut three leaves together like figure 1; 


make a deep, double crease down the middle of 
each leaf; curl the petals slightly with your 
scissors; and gum up each set of leaves about one 
inch, taking care to have very stiff gum to work 





* MareRiats For Maxine Paper FLowers.— 
@ paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
Japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers, being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
81 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 

on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 





with. For the heart, first prepare the pistil 
take a piece of thin wire about three inches 
long, the end should be formed of a small piece 
of light green wax pinched up in a triangular 
form, the wire to be covered with very light 
green tissue paper; the yellow stamens can be 
obtained ready made: place the six stamens 
around the pistil, the latter should extend a 
little above the former. After the heart is made 
it should be fastened firmly to a stiff piece of 
wire to form the stem of the flower. Wrap the 
stem neatly with green tissue paper, then slip 
on the first cap of three leaves, taking care first 
to gum around the heart to keep the cap in its 
place; then touch the cap slightly with gum and 
slip on the last cap, being careful to have the 
last three leaves to fill the intervening space of 


the first three, see figure 2. The leaf of the 
Lily is long and narrow, and can be had ready 
stamped and veined. 
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THE QUOIT-PLAYER. 


Or freer m»vement of the form divine, 


Brnoxp yon form, 
The moment when the balanced ring is sped— 
The foot advanced—the expanded chest—the arm, 
An instant stretched with open hand—the eye 
g the iron flight, e’en as an archer’s 
his winged shaft! No nobler shape, 


May charm the artistic sight! So stands to-day 
The sculptured Greek in Rome: as if great Jove, 
Thrilling with admiration at the scene, 
Had turned the man to marble when he threw. 

T. B. R. 





NOVICE. 
A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY MAYBERRY BROTHERS. 


ACT L—NO— 
Dramatis Persone.—CrockERry-Man.—SEVERAL Otp Lapies.—SERVANTS, &¢. 


'Sozne—A street in Philadelphia. 
Enter Crockery-Man, with a basket filled 
with teapots, basins, plates, and teacups on one 
arm, and a bundle of old umbrellas, old hats, 
and left-off clothes on the other. He walks up 


Enter Servant in answer. On seeing Crockery- 
Man, she is very angry, and telling him in violent 
gestures that she has been called down from the 


top of the house, attempts to slam the door in his 
face; but Crockery-Man places his foot against 
it, exhibiting a teapot. 

Enter Oup Lapy, with four plaid shawls hastily 
thrown over her shoulders, to see what on earth 
all the noise is about. Crockery-Man offers her 
the teapot, but she only shakes her head in an- 


swer. He tells her, in tempting pantomime, that 
he will take her husband’s left-off trousers in 
exchange. She again shakes her head indig- 
nantly; and he offers, for an old coat and a hat, 
to let her have a basin and a jug. Old Lady 
grows more and more angry, her cap quivering 
with her passion, and she calls for Policeman, 
when Crockery-Man withdraws his foot, and she 
closes the door. 





Several doors are supposed to be seen in the distance, 


apd down the stage with his hand on one side of 
his mouth, as if shouting; but, nobody coming, 
he at last advances to the door, and gives a loud 
single knock. 


a 
j.! 

He then tries the other houses, knocking at 
each with a single knock. 

Enter three servants in succession. They also 
have all been called down from the top of the 
house. Despite his compliments, they shake 
their heads violently and re-enter the houses. 

Crockery-Man then walks up and down, still 
crying his wares. Old Ladies appear, and to 
each he expresses, in energetic action, that for 
an old umbrella, and a worn-out bonnet, he is 
now giving a first-rate tea-service. They all 
three shake their heads. Crockery-Man then 
flatters them on their charms, and exhibits 
several plates which he can dispose of quite s 
bargain. 

They still refuse, until Crockery-Man, dis- 
gusted with his success, shakes his fist at furious 
Old Ladies in an impertinent manner, and exit, 
shouting his goods. 


Rydd ly 


ACT IL.—VICE. 


Dramatis Persone.—Srrict FatHER.—Kixv Motuer.—TaErr Two Soxs.— 
Youna GenrLeMaNn.—SERVANT. 


Scunzs—Dining-room in the house of Strict Father. Against the wall, a chiffonier. 


Enter Srrict Farser and Kinp Moruer, in 
travelling costume, and followed by their Two 
Sons, and the Servant, carrying carpet-bags. 

430 


Father informs his Children, by pointing to the 
direction on his luggage, that he is going ® long, 
long journey, and that he trusts they will behave 








NOVICE. 
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themselves whilst he is away. Their Two Sons 
are affected to tears, and turn their heads aside, 
whilst Kind Mother kisses and consoles them. 


burst out laughing, and throwing their caps in 
the air, dance wildly about the room. Then 
run to the window, and clap their hands as a 
signal, when 

Enter Youna GENTLEMEN, who are informed 
by their juvenile hosts, that they are invited to 
afeast. One of the Sons draws a key from his 
pocket, kisses it fondly, and opening the chiffo- 
nier, takes out a black bottle labeled ‘‘Gin,” 
which he holds up to his visitors, They clap 
their hands with delight. The other son fetches 
some pipes and tobacco, which, together with 
the bottle, he places on the table. The Young 
Gentlemen are allowed to put the black bottle to 


their mouths in succession, and a pipe is handed 
toeach. They smoke. Some of the Young Gen- 
tlemen begin to grow noisy and laugh to them- 
selyes, whilst others are unable to light their 
pipes. Their cravats get twisted round, and 
their hair rumpled. One of the Sons attempts 
to walk, but shows, by constantly treading on 
his own toes, how tipsy he is. Suddenly, a loud 
knock is heard at the door. The whole party 
let fall their pipes, and turn very pale. The 





Having locked the chiffonier, exewnt Strict Father, 
Kind Mother, and Servant. 
As soon as they have gone, their Two Sons 


Young Gentlemen burn brown paper, to remove 

the smell of the tobacco, and the Sons hurriedly 

lock up the empty bottle, &c., in the cupboard. 
Enter Sreict Farner and Kinp Moruep, 


vexed at having been too late for the train. On 
entering, Father is astonished at the number of 
Young Gentlemen, and by sniffing tells that he 
smells tobacco. 

Fond Mother, too, is astonished at finding one 
of their Sons lying full length on the sofa, with 
his waistcoat unbuttoned, and laughing to him- 
self, whilst his head rolls about his shoulders. 
She is alarmed, and calls her husband. Their 
other Son then casts himself at his Father’s feet, 
and confesses all. Father strikes his forehead 
and desires Servant to fetch the horsewhip. 

Young Gentlemen begin weeping. Kind Mother 
also weeps, and interferes with Strict Father, but 
in vain. The horsewhip is brought, and he is 
about to punish Young Gentlemen, when Kind 
Mother seizes his arm. Father relents, and the 
whip falls from his hand. Young Gentlemen 
escape, and Sons kneel for forgiveness. 


TABLEAU. 


ACT IIL—NOVICE. 


Dramatis Persone.—Bgavtirut Youna Lapy.—Her Morner.—Her Sisters.—Lapy 
AsBess.—NuNns.—GRAND PRIEST. 


Soxxz—Interior of a chapel. Chairs placed round window-curtains as devotionals round altar. Several 
candles burning on altar. 

Exrer grand procession of Nuxs clothed in ; music of piano.) They arrange themselves round 

Spotless robes of white sheet, with anti-Macas- { the altar in solemn silence, their hands crossed 


‘ats thrown over their heads as veils. 


(Soft ' their bosoms. 
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PAAR AAAN Inn 


JUNE. 





Enter Graxp Priest in chintz bed-curtain 
cloak, and long beard of wadding, followed by 
Lapy Anpzss in gown of white sheet, and veil 


over her head. Her eyes are cast down, and she 
is visibly moved by the touching ceremony. 
Enter Beautirun, Youne Lapy in full dress, 
with low-necked frock and bare arms. She 
wears an expression of great joy, and stares 
wildly about her. Herr Moruer supports her, 
and urges her to go through the severe trial with 
resignation. Her Sisters are all weeping, and 
dart disdainful glances at Nuns. (Soft Music.) 
The Priest blesses the Beautiful Young Lady, 
and the Ludy Abbess kisses her on the forehead. 
Then drawing a pair of scissors from her girdle, 
she unfastens Beautiful Young Lady’s back hair. 
With her eyes fixed on the ceiling, she cuts off 
all the tresses, and casts them on the ground. 
The sisters faint, and the Nuns bow; whilst the 
Mother picks up the locks, and swears to have 


= 





them set in a locket that she wears. A veil of 
ontt-Macassar is then thrown over the head of 


tne kneeling Novice. The Priest holding his 
hands over her, and moving his lips quickly, 
gees through the ceremony of blessing her. Exit 
the Priest solemnly. 

The Nuns prepare to depart, when the Sisters, 
rushing forward, cling to the veil of the Beautiful 
Young Lady. (Return.) The Lady Abbess is 
very angry, and stamping, orders them to retire. 
They refuse and still embrace their Sister. The 
Novice is affected to tears, and the Nuns sob. 

Re-enter the Priest. He consoles the Sisters, 
and by his actions depicts the life of joy the 
Novice will henceforth lead. He bids the Mother 
remove her children, and she commands them to 
retire. They faint, and several of the Nuns are 
overcome by their feelings. 

The Priest blesses them. 





JUNE. 


BY D. HARDY, JB. 


Lovety June, with rosy blushes 
Comes in costliest array, 

And a flood of sunlight gushes 
Forth in many a golden ray; 

Flocks upon the hill-sides gather, 
With their fleeces white as snow, 

Flitting hill-top o’er and valley 
Summer shadows come and go. 


Swallows lightly skim the streamlets, 
Dancing ‘onward to the sea, 
Dancing with a gusk of music, 
With a song of mirth and glee; 
All without is fair and lovely, 
But my heart is bowed in gloom, 
For it seems half dead and buried, 
In my sister Angie’s tomb! 





In the hush of June’s soft twilight, 
As the light of mem’ry peers, 
With a sad and mournful glory, 
O’er the tomb of buried years, 
Mem’ries sad come o’er me stealing, 
And before my vision glide, 
Like the thickly coming fancies 
Of a dream at eventide. 


Mournfully they’re o’er me stealing, 
And they strike into my soul, 
“ As the sharp axe of the woodman, 
Strikes the dead and sapless bole.” 
But to mortal pain and sorrow, 
Hath our lost-one bid farewell, 
And hath passed the golden gateway, 
To fair Eden’s citadel. 





“BROKEN UP.” 


BY THETA. 


“You'tt tell meyour nom de plume, won’t you, 
Till, when the society is broken up?” said one 
member of an interesting ladies literary society 
to another, somewhat entreatingly. 

* Maybe so,” was the only reply vouchsafed 
by Till, as with a merry laugh she bounded to 
salute another friend, and for awhile to forget 
that the world contained any such things as 
literary societies or noms de plume. 

“Broken up,” sighed I, as I turned sadly 
and musingly away. Yes, pleasant as are 
your meetings, sometime or other they will be 
“broken up.” Sooner or later they will end, and, 
like the councils o¢ the red-men, exist only in 
memory. Then, however cherished their remem- 
brance, the pleasure will be lost—the joys will 
be gone—“‘ broken up.” 

Thus has it been ever in my own life-dreams. 

Oh, school-days, school-days, how have ye 
flown, and how has your gladness been ‘broken 
up!” Oh, how I have sat and gazed at the 
twinkling stars, and the far-off mountains, 
gleaming with snow in the moonlight. And 
how I have thought and looked, and looked and 
thought of their beauty till my heart would 
swell, and my eyes would swim—though why, I 
knew not. And then my day-dreams—how I 
used to picture this wide, wide world, and wonder 
when I became a man what kind of a great man 
Ishould be. Should I be a soldier like Napoleon, 
or a patriot like Wallace, or an author like 
Cicero, or should I not stand in the pulpit and 
preach “just like our minister?” 

Ah, childish dreams! ‘Broken up!” 

And you, ye college-days, with your strivings, 
tnd your strugglings, with your manly sports, 
and your frolic-glee, ye, too, have departed— 

“Broken up.” 

How often, tired of study, have I rowed my 
boat up the winding Don and the classic Dee. 
How often have I stopped my boat under the 
“brig’ o’ Balyonnie” and hummed over the weird 
Prophecy, so dreaded, yet so oft repeated, and 
80 oft essayed by the boy George Gordon Byron. 
And how often, laying down my oars, have I 
suffered my boat to drift with the stream, while 
II read the last letter from the pen of her— 


smart cousin of mine, who now filled all my 
thoughts. 





And my poor classmate, Seymour, so oft com- 
panion of these excursions. Born under the 
sunny sky of the West Indies, how he did yearn 
for the sympathy our northern hearts so deeply 
felt, but which we could so ill express. 

‘*Theta,” said he to me one day, as our light 
skiff drifted out to sea, “it was three years, 
yesterday, since I left home, and I have felt 
to-day as if some terrible calamity were about 
to befall. It may be foolish, but to me it seems 
certain that my fears are true.” 

And they were true. A bridal party, in which 
were two sisters and a brother, had gone out for 
pleasure on the glancing waters of the southern 
sea. They went, but returned no more. A 
rapid fever soon after swept away poor Seymour. 
He sleeps in the ‘‘auld kirk yard.” 

How was that household ‘broken up.” 

It seems just like a dream to me how there 
came our last examinations, and our prizes, and 
our partings. And some went to the army, 
and some to the pulpit, and some to the bar, 
and I to my own sweet cousin, but all to have 
our pictures of life ‘“‘broken up.” 

It was a glorious ride, over mountain and 
moor, and along the coast of the stormy ocean. 
It was glorious to see the waves dash into foam 
against the rocks—the very screech of the sea- 
gull had music in its sound. 

And wherefore not? Am I not about to press 
to my bosom, her who now sways its every 
thought? Shall I not receive her gentle—oh, 
how gentle—kiss, and show her, as I display my 
college laurels, that I am not all unworthy even 
of such love as hers? 

But yonder rises the village church, and there, 
on the lawn, beyond the church-yard, is the cot- 
tage where I have spent my happiest hours, 
How glad they will be to see me! I leap from 
the carriage—scale the high wall of the church- 
yard—but hist—here comes a funeral procession. 
Listen to the sepulchral tones of the clerzyman, 

‘*Man that is born of a woman is of few days, 
and hath but a short time to live. He is full of 
misery. He cometh up as a flower and is cut 
down. He fleeth as it were a shadow, and never 
continueth in one stay.” 

But who came here? Uncle, aunt, cousins, 
all weeping, but she is not there. Can it be? 
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I read the name upon the coffin. Oh, horror— 
she is dead. 

‘Broken up.” 

And they gave me a letter she had written: 
“‘T am sick, dear cousin, and they tell me I may 
die. It would be very hard to die and leave 
this bright world, but very, very hard to die 
without seeing you. I hope you may return 
before I am gone, but I shall not send this till 
your session is over. You love meso well, and 
it would disturb you. If you do not come, we 
shall meet in heaven. Farewell!” 

‘*Broken up,” 

And I have lived till now, and still I find that 





the more we worship them, the more surely are 
our earthly idols ‘broken up.” 
‘Twas ever thus. From childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay, 


-I never loved a tree nor flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away. 


I never loved a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft, black eye, 
But when it came to know me well 
And leve me, it was sure to die.” 

God help thee, Till, and me, when the things 
of time have been lost in the vastness of eternity, 
to gain an entrance into that land where the 
weary are at rest, and the joys of which are 
never ‘‘BROKEN UP.” 





BEAUTY’S 


TRIBUTE. 


BY MRS. M. J. RICHARDSON. 


I know that thou art beautiful, 
I know that thou art fair; 

That poets oft have sung in praise 
Of lip, and brow, and hair. 


But ah, no bard hath ever told, 
Of lips that vie with thine; 
Or brow whose glorious purity, 

Hath seemed so fit a shrine. 


Oh, thou art strangely beautiful! 
Too beautiful for earth! 

With sunny brow, and golden hair, 
And bird-like laugh, and mirth. 

But, ah, ’tis not at beauty’s shrine, 
I’m kneeling, dear one, now; 

*Tis not at earth’s frail heritage, 
I'd have this heart to bow. 





Ah! no, for to thy keeping, 
A nobler gift is given ; 

A gentle soul whose beauty seems, 
An offering fit for Heaven! 


And when thy waving hair is blanched, 
And writ thereon decay, 

And the blue of thy gentle, sinless eye, 
Hath silently melted away— 


I'll love thee still, though beauty’s fled, 
As we pais to the wished-for goal, 
For though time taketh each thing else, 

Still left is the beautiful soul! 


Then let us pass together, 
Till life from both is riven; 
And when our pilgrimage is o’er, 
We'll meet high up in Heaven! 





ODE TO SUMMER. 


BY WILLIAM BRODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Lovep season of the rosy hours, 

Why hast thon flown away from me? 
Nor left behind of all thy flowers, 

Save those which sere and wither’d be. 


How many friends we prized most dear 
Have thy bright pinions borne away; 
No more to bless our journey here, 
Or cheer with love life’s weary day. 


For thou didst come with golden light, 
And sunny hours, and balmy breath; 
Yet stole away our heart’s delight, 
And sealed the speaking eye in death. 





Fair Summer, when we meet again, 
And all thy roses sweetly bloom ; 

May every heart be free from pain, 
Which now mourns o’er the silent tomb. 


And when thy visit next shall close, 
And we are called to part once more; 
Oh! leave me but a single rose 
From out of thine abundant store. 


So will I love thee, Summer, fair! 
Of all the seasons sweetest, best; 
Till I a lasting Summer share, 
’Mid blooming bowers of endless rest. 
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HOW TO MAKE ONE’S OWN DRESSES. 
MANTELET AND CHEMISE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


MANTELET. 

Wr give an engraving, in 
this department, of a mantelet, 
called the Eugenie Mantelet, 
after the Empress of the French. 
It is at once elegant and econo- 
mical: and what many fair rea- 
ders may think better still, very 
fashionable. It has, in addition, 
the advantage of being so simple, 
that any lady can make it for her- 
self. The material is of worked 
muslin, and the shape is the 
shawl form, descending in a 
point at the back and in front. 
The Mantelet is edged by a deep 
flounce of vandyked needlework, 
and is confined at the throat by 
a small bow of pink ribbon, and 
lower down by a bow of the same 
ribbon, with flowing ends. A 
diagram is unnecessary for this 
mantelet. 


CHEMISE. @ 

We give, in addition, an engraving of a 
chemise of a most comfortable pattern, and 
easy to make, so easy indeed that a diagram is 
Rot necessary. In order to avoid all unneces- 
sary fulness, it is very much sloped out where 
the sleeves are to be put in. There are only 
sufficient gathers about the neck to make it set 
and wear well. An embroidered band, of which 
We give the pattern, finishes this article about 
the neck. The sleeves are worked to corres- 
pond, All ladies, who have the time to em- 
broider, will find it much more economical to 
trim their under garments, with bands and frills 
of their own working, than to buy the edgings 
snd ruffies usually sold in stores. Every lady, 


if possible, should make her own under-gar- 
ments, 
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INFANT’S DRESS IN CROCHET. 


BY MES. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 
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Marerrats.—Evan’s boar’s-head cotton, No. 
60. Crochet cotton, No. 22. Stomacher. Make 
chain of 114 stitches. 

1st row.—De. 

2d.—5 ch, miss 8, 1 de, x 3 ch, miss 3, 1 de, 
x; repeat. 

8d.—x 5 de, (the 3d coming over the Ist dc of 
last row,) + 8 ch, miss 2, 1 de, ¢ 3 t, 8 ch; re- 
peat from jf. 

4th.—7 de, beginning on the Ist of the last 
row, * 8 ch, miss 8, 1 de, f t, 3 ch, miss 3, 9 de; 
repeat from *. 

5th.—5 ch, miss 3, x 5 de, (the 8d must come 
on the 7th of the last row;) 3 ch, miss 3, 1 de, 
8 ch, miss 3, 5 dc, 3 ch; repeat from x. 

6th.—1 de, * 1 ch, miss 1, 1 de, 2 ch, miss 2, 
5 de, (the first of these on the 3d of the 5 de 
last row,) 3 ch, miss 8, 5 dc, 2 ch, miss 2, 1 de; 
repeat from *. 

7th.—1 de, 2 ch, miss 2, x 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 
1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 9 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 1 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 1 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 1 de, 1 ch, x repeat 
from. 

8th.—3 ch, miss 1, 1 de, 2 ch, miss 2, 5 de, 
(the 3 last de, come over the 8 first of the 9,) 
x 8 ch, miss 3, 5 de, 2 ch, miss 2,1 dc, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 1 de, 2 ch, miss 2, 5 dc; repeat from x. 

9th.—8 ch, miss 2, 5 de, (the last 3 on the Ist 
8 of the 5 in last row) x 8 ch; miss 3, 1 do, 3 





ch, miss 8, 5 do, 8 ch, miss 3, 5 dc, x repeat 
from. 

10th.—4 dec, the last of which comes on the 
centre of the 5; + 8 ch, miss 3, 1 dc, 3 ch, miss 
8, 1 de, 3 ch. miss 3, 9 de; repeat from *. 

11th.—2 de, ¢ 8 ch, miss 8, 1 de, 3 ch, miss 
8, 1 de, 3 ch, miss 3, 1 de, 3 ch, miss 8, 5 de; 
repeat from f. 

12th.—8 ch, miss 8, de on 4th, which should 
always be the centre one of the 3 ch of the last 
row. This completes one pattern; the next will 
be begun at the 3d row; and you will observe 
that a gradual decrease is ry to form the 
stomacher shape of the front. 

Eparna.—Same cotton and hook. Chain of 
20 stitches; form a loop. 

1st Row.—5 ch, x miss 1, 1 do, 2 ch, x; re- 
peat 5 times, 1 de. , 

2d.—9 ch, 1 de, into the loop, 2 ch, 1 de, into 
next 2 ch, 1 de, in the next, 2 ch, 1 de, in next, 
7 ch, 1 de, in the last. 

8d.—5 ch, 1 de, in the large loop, x 1 ch, 1 
de, in the same, x 6 times; 2 ch, 1 de, in the 
next loop, 2 ch, 1 de, in the next. Turn your 
work, and repeat the 2d and 3d rows, until suf- 
ficient is done for the neck; then do, in separate 
pieces, sufficient for the small capes and sleeves, 
and make up the dress with mull or jaconet 
muslin. 








CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


Marerrats.—French working cotton, No. 120. 
Work — button-hole stitch and satin stitch. The 
6 


names for marking are to be worked in the same 
way precisely. 








MEMORIES. 








PATTERN FOR BRAIDING. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 
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Tis pattern is both beautiful and easily 
worked. It may be used in a variety of way», 


either on children’s dresses, or on ladies’. 


equally well adapted, by varying the color and 
material of the braid, for summer or winter gar- 
ments. 





EDGINGS, TRIMMINGS, AND COLLAR. 


Tuts is to be worked with fine working cotton, } over the stems, and the circles in open eyelet- 
in button-hole stitch and satin-stitch, sewing { holes. 





MEMORIES. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


I sar by the sea-side at nightfall, 
In the twilight cold and grey, 

And close at my feet the waters 
Were washing the sands away. 


The voice of a storm came moaning 
In from the aurging seaA— 
And the sobbing tones of the storm wind 
Were bringing sad memories to me. 
For I thought how the waters were laving 
Beaches of tropic sands, 
And cried, “Oh! what hath befallen 
The wanderer in foreign lands?” 
Cold were the billows before me, 
And strong and chill was the tide— 
But colder the words I had spoken, 
And stronger and sterner my pride. 
For, years agone, had we parted 
Down where the white sands sweep— 





One of us broken-hearted, 
And the other too proud to weep! 


He for wearisome wanderings 
Afar on the Indian main— 

And I—oh, J for the struggle— 
The struggle and toil after Fame! 


And, in the years that had followed 
That hour of passion and pride, 
Love’s tree had shed all its blossoms, 
And white Hope:had fluttered and died. 
No one had breathed his memory— 
No one had spoken his name; 
And my heart had grown cold and deadened, 
Nor came to it pleasure or pain. 


But as I sat in the gloaming, 
Down by the desolate sea, 
How weary and sad the memories 
The storm-winds were bringing to me! 





EDITORS?’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Qnty Foouise Love-Storms.”—A lady writes 
to us, that many husbands, when their wives ask 
them to subscribe for this, or any other Magazine, 
excuse themselves on the plea that there is nothing 
in periodicals but “foolish love-stories.” She adds 
that “many a wistful glance, from pleading and 
tearful eyes, is cast toward their immovable lords, 
but of no avail.” 

Now, really, we did not think that husbands could 
be so prejudiced, much less ungallant. We are very 
sure, at any rate, that lovers could not. We say pre- 
judiced, because we take leave to tell these “lords 
of creation,” that the stories in “Peterson,” what- 
ever be the character of stories in other Magazines, 
are not “foolish love-stories:” and of this they can 
satisfy themselves by reading. In fact, there is 
searcely a story published in these pages, which 
does not directly teach some moral truth, for ex- 
amples of which we refer, in the present number, 
to Ellen Ashton’s sketch, Alice Gray’s story, Miss 
Cary’s satirical tale, “Esquire Faxon and his Dea- 
cons,” and “Not A Bit Jealous.” Clergymen, and 
others, who read this Magazine, unite in recom- 
mending it for its utility in the family, not less than 
for its literary merits. 

But even wero the stories in “Peterson” merely 
designed to amuse, did they never teach any lessons 
of duty or kindness, husbands would be selfish in 
refusing the small sum asked for by their wives, 
when the latter wished to subscribe. The “lord and 
master,” who smokes cigars, chews tobacco, eats 
oysters, or spends money otherwise in personal 
gratification, should be the last one to grumble if 
a wife asks for two dollars to subscribe for a periodi- 
cal, even if there is nothing but amusement to be 
had by it. The wife, perhaps, sees even more folly, 
in the husband’s tastes, than he sees in the reading 
of love-stories. As a helpmate, as the one he has 
sworn to love, her fancies are surely entitled to some 
consideration. We may return to this subject again. 


Savine mn Lirrtz Tames.—Are you a housewife? 
Then remember that true economy consists in saving 
in little things. “A penny saved,” says Franklin, 
“is a penny earned.” It is by small leakages, not 
by great ones, that wastefulness comes. The assi- 
duous watching, which is necessary to practise eco- 
nomy in this way, is so distasteful, that too many 
housewives disregard it: and hence the continual 
complaint, “I don’t see where the money goes.” 
A little butter wasted daily, a little sugar, a little 
tea, or a little meat, soon makes an aggregate that 
is important. While a housewife should never stint 
her = a should never overload it: for what is 





TABLE. 


in excess is usually wasted. So, in dressing herself 
or her children, the prudent housewife never need- 
lessly spends money, but knits trimmings for under- 
clothes at odd times, and otherwise practises a 
lady-like economy. We repeat: extravagance, so far 
at least as housewives are concerned, consists less in 
lavishness on a large scale than in not being careful 
to “save in little things.” 

Auice Caryr’s Story.—We call attention particu- 
larly to “The French Martlets,” by the gifted Alice 
Cary, in the present number. The delicacy of the 
satire, in this svory, places it very high in American 
literature. There is many a fashionable wife, many 
a selfish lady-mother, who would do well to profit 
by its lessons, 


Mrs. StePHens.—Our coadjutor is compelled to 
solicit the forbearance of the public again, her health 
though slowly recovering, not being sufficiently estab- 
lished to enable her to resume “The Bound Girl.” 
In the July number, however, she expects to give 
several chapters. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Odoherty Papers. By the late William Maginn. 
L.L.D. Annoted by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. 2 vols. 
New York: Redfield. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
The late Dr. Maginn was one of the wittiest talkers 
and readiest writers, whom Great Britain has ever 
produced. Under the sobriquet of Morgan Odoherty, 
he contributed a series of papers to “Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” which, for brilliancy, point and varied 
information, have never been surpassed of their kind. 
In these two volumes now before us, these spicy 
articles have been collected, with numerous and feli- 
citous notes, by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, himself a 
gentleman of rare powers of mind. It is impossible 
to read these papers without incessant explosions of 
mirth. Yet the fun is go scholarly and refined, and 
the results of Maginn’s extensive reading are °0 
admirably woven in among it, that the most fastl- 
dious enjoy it. The volumes are handsomely printed, 
and ornamented with a full-length portrait of Magin2. 


Men of Character. By Douglas Jerrold. 1 vob 
New York: Bunce & Brother —A republication of 
four of Jerrold’s best sketches. Jerrold disputes 
with Thackeray the realm of modern satire; is even 
preferred by many to the author of “ Pendennis; and 
and certainly is the better humorist. The volume is 
illustrated with several illustrations as racy 45 the 
text. Bunce & Brother show great tact in their 
choice of republications, and are fast rising t the 
position of one of the leading firms in the trade. 
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The Literary Life and Correspondence of the Coun- 
tess of Blessington. By R. R. Madden. 2 vols. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—These two volumes will 
‘be sought after with great avidity. Such was the 
grace, tact and amiability of Lady Blessington, and 
60 great was the influence she wielded in consequence 
in literary society in London, that any record of 
her life however incomplete, or any selection from 
her correspondence however meagre, will command 
general attention. We are far from thinking that 
Dr. Madden has done the best he could; but yet we 
are free to confess that he has made a most agree- 
able book. We cannot let the occasion pass never- 
theless, without entering our protest against the 
manner in which the faults of Lady Blessington are 
slurred over. She had, we grant, many excellencies, 
which partially palliated her great transgressions; 
but this, while it calls for charity toward her, does 
not justify suppression of the truth. The Marguerite, 
Countess of Blessington, depicted in these volumes, 
is not the real Marguerite at all; for one phase only 
of her character is given, The best part of the 
yolumes to us are the notices of the eminent men 
‘who met at “Gore House” with the extracts from 
their correspondence. The volumes are published 
in a highly creditable style. 


The American Debater. By James N. McEliiott, 
LL.D. 1 vol. New York: Ivison & Phinney.—A 
work like this has long been demanded by the wants 
of the public. It is a lucid exposition of the princi- 
ples and practice of public debate, containing, as the 
title-page sets forth, an account of the qualifications 
necessary to a good deliberative orator, the mode of 
sequiring these qualifications, the rules of order in 
assemblies for debate, specimens of debates in full 
and in outline, numerous questions for discussion, 
the forms of a constitution for literary clubs, and 
other matters of importance. Among a people so 
eminently deliberative as we Americans, such a work, 
if studied properly, will avert many a false issue in 
debate, and prevent many a controversy from ending 
in a. quarrel. We recommend it, not only to debaters 
in colleges, but to those more advanced in life and 
knowledge. The volume is handsomely printed, 
neatly bound, and adorned with a gravhic portrait 
of Daniel Webster. 


Mammon; or, The Hardships of an Heiress. By 


Mre. Gore. 1 vol. New York: Bunce & Brother.— 
We always read Mrs. Gore’s novels with pleasure. 

‘ Bho is a keen observer of conventional life, a skilful 
artist, careful in her style, elaborate in her delinea- 
tions of character, and always vivacious. The idea 
of this, her last work, is the deteriorating influence 
of the love of money. John Woolston is a creation 
quite equal, in his way, to Abednego, which is con- 
teded to be one of the most forcible characters 
in modern fiction. The London Atheneum, very 
high authority, pronounces “Mammon” to be, on 
the whole, the best of Mrs. Gore’s novels. The 
Volume is issued in very neat style. 





An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, with a 
Collection of Astronomical Tables. By Elias Loomis, 
LL.D. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothere.— 
This work will prove almost priceless to amateur 
observers, practical surveyors, engineers, and young 
men pursuing a liberal education. It has been com- 
piled, with great care and labor, from the best 
standard works, among them Pearson’s Practical 
Astronomy, Baily’s Astronomical Tables, Delambre’s 
Astronc nie, and leading German treatises. Several 
of the tables have been computed entirely new; while 
others have been recomputed, extended and modi- 
fied. Nearly every instrument mentioned is illus- 
trated by a drawing. The very high merits of the 
work will incontestibly make it a text-book. The 
publishers ha¥e issued it in large type, printed it on 
stout white paper, and bound it substantially. 


Visits to European Celebrities. By William B. 
Sprague, D.D. 1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. — 
A series of graphic sketches, describing the appear- 
ance and manners of various eminent men, whom 
Dr. Sprague met in Europe in 1828 and 1836. Among 
the celebrities included in the volume are Robert 
Hall, Edward Irving, Rowland Hill, William Wil- 
berforce, Hannah More, Mrs. Grant, Miss Baillie, 
Neander, and Dr. J. Pye Smith. There were few in- 
dividuals, distinguished in either theology or litera- 
ture, whom Dr. Sprague, who seems to have had a 
taste for “lion-hunting,” did not visit. As every 
body is curious to knew how those, whose writings 
they are familiar with, looked, talked and acted, 
this volume will afford, we think, general satisfaction. 
An autograph is given of each person described. 


The Summer-Land. By A Child of the Sun. 1 vol. 
New York: Appleton & Co.—This is literally what 
it purports to be, a faithful delineation of Southern 
life. The skotches of character, manners, customs 
and scenery are admirable, such indeed as could 
emanate only from a writer long familiar with the 
South. The author gives evidence also, on every 
page, of a refined and cultivated mind. There are 
many really beautiful passages in the volume. 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. have published the book in 
a style of unusual elegance for a novel. 


Grace Lee. By Julia Kavanagh. 1 vol. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—This, though inferior to 
“Nathalie,” or even to “Daisy Burns,” is still an 
agreeable book. The principal characters are drawn 
with great power, and but for the improbability of 
the incidents, the work would be Miss Kavanagh’s 
best. Her minute painting gives a reality to her 
fictions, which makes them more interesting than 
those of most other novelists. The volume is hand- 
somely printed, and bound in cloth. 

Harper's Story Books. No. 5. Frank. New York: 
Harper & Brothere.—Another of Abbott’s entertain- 
ing and instructive books for youth, elegantly illue- 
trated. Tho “philosophy of tricks and mischief” is 
the text of the story; and right aptly is the task 
executed, 
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History of Turkey. By A. De Lamartine. Vol. I. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—The thousands, who have been fascinated 
by Lamartine’s “History of the Girondists,” will 
welcome this new work from his pen with positive 
enthusiasm. The peculiar qualities of his mind ren- 
der him, perhaps, the most capable man of the age 
to narrate this brilliant episode in the annals of the 
Orient. The ordinary dull chronicle, or even the 
more pretending philosophical history, would be out 
of place in a theme so romantic, which requires 
instead an eye quick to seize its salient points and a 
pen eloquent to delineate them. in Lamartine’s 
hands the story of the Turks possesses intense inte- 
rest. It has evidently been a labor of love for him to 
rehearse their martial deeds, to depict their institu- 
tions, and to rebut the prejudices which have existed 
against them in Western Europe. We shall look, 
with avidity, for the two succeeding volumes, which 
the Messrs. Appleton promise to the public. The 
book is printed in an unusually neat style. 


Tri-Colored Sketches in Paris, during the years 
1851-2-3. lol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is a collection of letters, originally written for 
a New York journal, and now republished, with the 
addition of graphic pictorial illustrations. The writer 
gives a vivid picture of social life in Paris, but 
his political strictures are less valuable, because 
his detestation of Louis Napoleon affects his im- 
partiality and destroys his trustworthiness. A cer- 
tain cynical, bitter tone he has, though, to some 
degree a reflex of Parisian life, is not pleasant. But 
with these exceptions, the work is a valuable one, as 
it is, under all phases, agreeable and piquant. The 
publishers have issued it in excellent style. 


The Chemistry of Common Life. By Jas. F. John- 
son, 2 vole, New York: D. Appleton & Co.—In 
these lucid volumes, Mr. Johnson has explained, to 
the popular capacity, the chemistry of everything 
relating to daily life. The bread we eat, the air we 
breathe, the water we drink, the narcotics we in- 
dulge in, and all the thousand things that relate to 
every day existence, are elucidated, with a sharpness 
of outline and a felicity of illustration, which leaves 
nothing else to desire. The work is destined to be- 
come standard. It will be of necessity in the library 
of every person pretending to intelligence. The 
publishers have issued it in excellent style, crowding 
its pages with suitable illustrations. 


The Practical American Cook-Book. By A House- 
keeper. 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The 
aim of this book is not only to furnish the best re- 
ceipts that practice has developed, but to supply the 
scientific knowledge requisite for their full under- 
standing and skilful use. In both objects the author 
has eminently ded. The volume is well printed 
and prettily bound. We recommend it to all our fair 
readers, for some knowledge of cookery is indispen- 
sible, in owr opinion at least, to every truly accom- 
plished woman. 








The Life of Sam Houston. Illustrated. 1 vol. New 
York: J. C. Derby. Philada: T. B. Peterson—The 
hero of San Jacinto is a remarkable man in every 
respect. As his eventful life has heretofore been but 
little known to his countrymen, we eagerly welcome 
this volume, which tells, without rhodomantade, its 
instructive story. Senator Houston is what Carlyle 
calls “a reality and not a sham,” a rare thing in 
this age of conventionalism. We recommend tho 
book as not only delightful, but as eminently in- 
structive, for it is as full of lessons of patriotism, 
sincerity and honesty as it is of stirring adventure. 


The Slave of the Lamp. A Posthumous Novel. By 
William North. 1 vol. New York: H. Long & Bro- 
ther.—This work of fiction is the last production of 
Mr. North, having been found, among his papers, 

bsequent to his suicide. It is evidently autobio- 
graphical, at least in part, being full of those morbid 
views of life, which the author entertained, especially 
toward the close of his career. The book, however, 
is powerfully written. Long & Brother publish it in 
good style, handsomely bound in cloth. 





History of a Zoological Temperance Convention. 
Held in Central Africa in 1847. By Edward Hitch 
cock, D. D. L.L.D. 1 vol. Boston: N. Noyes, No. 
11 Cornhill.—A witty fable, designed to aid the 
cause of temperance. It will often prove successful, 
we think, when a didactic treatise might fail. It is 
illustrated with numerous spirited engravings. Mr. 
Noyes will send it, free of postage, on receipt of 
fifty cents by mail; and the hearty laughs it will 
awaken are worth twice that sum. 

Foster’s First Principles of Chemist ,. Adapted 
Specially for Classes. 1 vol. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—We cannot recommend this book too 
highly. As a text-book for primary schools it is 
invaluable. The diagrams and engravings will 
make the subject plain to any capacity; while all 
the most recently discovered, and most brilliant ex- 
periments, are introduced. The volume is hand- 
somely printed and substantially bound. 

The Old Inn. By Josiah Barnes, Senior. 1 voh 
New York: J. C. Derby. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
A pleasant book, made up of stories supposed to be 
told at aninn. It has many capital scenes, plainly 
drawn from real life; “studies from Nature,” as & 
painter would say. We recommend it as admirably 
calculated to while away a dull hour. 

The May Flower ; and Miscellaneous Writings. By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 1 vol. Boston: Philliptys 
Sampson d& Co.—A collection of fugitive stories and 
sketches by the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
The volume is beautifully got up, and illustrated 
with a portrait of Mrs. Stowe, which represents her 
as quite a handsome woman. 

Adelaide Waldegrave. By J. F. Smith. 1 wl, 
New York: H. Long & Brother.—Said to be superior 
even to “Minnie Gray,” the well-known novel by 
the same author. Published in cheap style for fifty 
cents. 
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Kenneth. By the author of “ Heartsease.” 1 vol. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—We received this 
novel, at so late a period of the month, as to render 
it impossible for us yet to peruse it. The reputation 
of the author, however, is a guarantee of its worth. 
The publishers have issued it in excellent style. 

The Ins and Outs of Paris. By Julia M. Margue- 
rites. l vol. Philada: William White Smith, 195 
Chesnut Street.—The late hour at which we received 
this work prevents us, as in the case of ‘‘ Kenneth,” 
from noticing it on its merits. The volume does 
credit, in typography and binding, to the publisher. 

Adventures Of Captain Priest. By the author of a 
“Stray Yankee in Texas.” 1vol. New York: Red- 
field.—A work crackling with puns, blazing with 
jokes, in short brilliant with every variety of wit 
and humor. There are two capital illustrations also 
from the pencil of Darley. 

The Country Neighborhood. By Mise E. A. Du- 
pyy. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
An original American novel, published in cheap 
style, at fifty cents. 





SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


Tae MineraAL CHAMELEON.—When one part of 
black oxide of manganese and three parts of nitrate 
of potass, both reduced to powder, and mixed to- 
gether, are exposed in a crucible to a strong heat for 
about an hour, or as long as any gas continues to be 
disengaged, a compound of highly oxidised manga- 
nese and potass, possessed of some very curious pro- 
perties, is obtained. Experiment 1. A few grains of 
this compound, put into a wineglassful of water, 
produces a green color; an increase of the quantity 
changes the color to a blue; more still to a purple; 
anda yet farther increase produces a beautiful deep 
purple. Experiment 2. Put equal quantities of this 
substance into two separate wineglasses, and add to 
the one hot, and to the other cold, water. The hot 
solution will be of a beautiful green color; the cold 
one of a deep purple. By using more glasses, and 
water more or less in quantity, and at different tem- 
peratures, a great variety of colors will be produced 
in this way from the same substance. 


“~ 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Green Pea-Soup Maigre is, in Roman Catholic 
tountries, made thus:—Take a quart of green peas, 
large, but not too old; boil them in water, with salt, 
until they are thoroughly tender, then pass the pulp 
through a sieve; now take a quart of new milk, and 
beat up in it the yolk of two eggs, and the white of 
one; put the pulp to this and boil for a quarter of an 

} just before stewing sweeten with white sugar, 
and add a little grated nutmeg and lemon-peel. 


is @ very popular and nourishing preparation 
for the nursery, 





Fine Rhubarb Jam.—Let the rhubarb be drawn on 
a dry day; wipe the stalks clean, but do not wash 
them; peel off the skin and coarse fibres, and slice 
the stalks thin. To each pound thus prepared, allow 
a pound of fine sugar in fine powder; put the fruit in 
& pan, and stew a quarter of the sugar amongst it 
and over it; let it stand until the sugar is dissolved, 
when boil it slowly to a smooth pulp; take it from 
the fire and stir in the remainder of the sugar by 
degrees; when it is dissolved, boil the preserve 
quickly until it becomes very thick, and leaves the 
bottom of the pan visible when stirred. The time 
required for preparing this preserve will depend on 
the kind of rhubarb used, and the time of year in 
which it is made; it will vary from an hour anda 
half to two hours and a quarter. The juice should 
be slowly drawn from it at first. 


Essence of Jessamine is obtained in France in the 
following way :—A layer of the flowers is spread over 
the bottom of a hair sieve, and upon the flowers is 
laid a layer of small and detached bits of the finest 
cotton wool, which have been dipped in oil of Ben— 
that oil being preferable to any other, as it does not 
become rancid. Over the cotton is laid another layer 
of flowers, and so on, alternately cotton and flowers, 
until the sieve is full. When these have lain twenty- 
four hours, the flowers are removed and fresh ones 
introduced, a process repeated until the cotton is 
quite impregnated with the odor, The oil is then 
pressed out of the cotton. Add to it some highly- 
rectified spirits of wine, and keep in closely-stopped 
bottles. The Jonquil rose, or Heliotrope, may be 
served in the same way. 

Rolled Brimstone for Cramp.—-Sufferers will find 
that when attacked with cramp, whether in the feet, 
legs, stomach, or any other part, that immediate re- 
lief is afforded by holding in the hand a stick of 
brimstone, when it comes on. At such times the 
brimstone crackles and emits an offensive odor, 
which is not the case unless the cramp is present. 
If at all severe at the time, the brimstone as soon as 
touched breaks into pieces; after the same piece has 
been “used several times it is less useful in relieving. 
To lay it in the palm of the hand is sufficient. It 
does not relieve pain by applying it to the part in 
pain from cramp. This fails with some persons. 

To Take Impressions of Plante.—Burn a common 
cork, till reduced to powder, and make into a thick 
paste with olive oil. With this plant the veiny side 
of a leaf (a sage leaf is a desirable one) with a camel- 
hair pencil, lay the leaf carefully on clean paper, 
painted side down, and place it in a book, under 
pressure. In a quarter of an hour, remove the Jeaf 
carefully from the paper, and you will find an exact 
impression left. 

To Bake a Custard.—A custard, if well made, and 
properly baked, will be quite smooth when cut, 
without the honey-combed appearance, or any whey 
in the dish. Both these are occasioned by too hot 
an oven. Bake it in a very slow oven from twenty 
to thirty minutes, or more. 
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White Elder Flower Wine.—Boil eighteen pounds 
of white powder sugar, with six gallons of water, and 
the whites of two well-beaten eggs; then skim, and 
put in a quarter of a peck of elder flowers from the 
tree; do not keep them on the fire. When nearly 
cold, stir in six spoonfuls of lemon juice, four or five 
of good yeast and beat well into the liquor; stir it 
every day; put six pounds of the best raisins, stoned, 
into the cask, and tun the wine. Stop it close, and 
bottle in six mouths. When well kept, this wine 
resembles Frontiniac. 

To Preserve Pine-Apple.—Cut the fruit in slices 
about one-fifth of an inch thick; stew powdered 
sugar an eighth of an inch thick over the bottom of 
& jar, and put the slices on it; put more sugar on 
this, and then another layer of slices; and so on, 
until the jar be full. Place the jar with the fruit 
up to the neck in boiling water, and keep it there 
until the sugar is completely dissolved, which may 
take half an hour; remove the scum as it rises. 
Lastly, tie a wet bladder over the mouth of the jar 
or cork, and wax it. 


Coldelaw.—Shave as fine as possible a hard head 
of white cabbage, put it in a salad bowl, and pour 
over it the usual salad dressing. Another way is, 
to cut the cabbage head in two, shave it finely, put 
it in  stew-pan with half a teacupful of butter, a 
teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 


and a salt-spoonful of pepper; cover the stewpan, 
and set over a gentle fire for five minutes, shaking 
it occasionally. When thoroughly heated, serve it 
as a salad. 

Raspberry Biscuite.—Select fine raspberries, and 
their weight in fine sugar. Reduce the fruit to a 
pulp by boiling, and then take the fruit off and add 
the sugar. Stir in until the sugar is dissolved. Pour 
the paste on tins to dry it. As soon as the surface 
of the top is dry, cut the paste into cakes of different 
shapes, and continue to dry them in a slow oven 
until they are crisp. Put in tin boxes, and keep in 
a dry place. 

Bakeil Gooseberry Pudding.—Scald the fruit, and 
when quite tender, rub it through a sieve; and 
sweeten to taste with brown sugar. Melt a quarter 
of a pound of butter in some cream, beat the yolks of 
six and the whites of three eggs, grate a little lemon 
peel, and mix the whole well together, adding a little 
ratafia; bake in a dish lined with puff paste. 

To Preserve Raspberries Whole.—Make some very 
strong syrup, and when it is quite thick, put the 
raspberries in, and boil them five minutes, taking 
off any scum that may arise; take them off the fire 
and add a little sifted sugar; then boil again, skim- 
ming as before; this process, and the powdering with 
sugar, must be repeated three or four times. 

Light Currant Dumplings.—For each dumpling 
take three tablespoonfuls of flour, two of finely chop- 
ped suet, three of currants, a pinch of salt, and as 
much milk as will make a thick batter of the ingre- 
dients. Tié in well-floured cloths, and boil an hour. 
Serve with sweet wine sauce. 





Rum Shrub.—Oranges and lemons four each, loaf 
sugar two pounds; rub the sugar on the fruit until 
the whole of the yellow rind is off, then add one 
gallon of rum; allow the sugar to dissolve in the 
spirit; mix, and add one pint of lemon juice, and 
one pint of orange juice, and two quarts of water 
that has boiled, and stood to cool. Brandy shrub 
may be made in the same way, substituting brandy 
for rum. 

To Preserve Cranberries.—In preserving cranber- 
ries, for every pound of fruit use two of sugar. 

Eel Patties are made by parboiling the eels and 
baking them in paste with seasoning. 
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Sra-Weeps.—Sea-weeds must all be soaked in 
large quantities of fresh water, so as to extract the 
salt before they are laid down to dry. If the col- 
lector has not time to examine and lay them down 
while at the sea-side, nothing more should be done 
than allowing them to dry moderately in the open 
air, and tying them up loosely in strong brown 
paper. They may thus be carried without injury to 
any distance; and when macerated in fresh water, 
will expand as fully as before. 

The mode of preserving large sea-weeds which 
will not adhere to paper and require gumming, is 
thus:—After well cleaning and pressing, brush the 
coarser kinds of Algw over with spirits of turpen- 
tine, in which two or three small lumps of gum- 
mastic have been dissolved by shaking in a warm 
place: two-thirds of a small phial is the proper pro- 
portion, and this will make the specimens retain 4 
fresh appearance. 

To Extract THE EssenTiAL Om FROM ANY 
Frower.—Take any flowers you like, which stratify 
with common sea-salt in a clean earthen glazed pot. 
When thus filled to the top, cover it well and carry 
it to the cellar. Forty days afterward put a crape 
over a pan, and empty the whole to strain the 
essence from the flowers by pressure. Bottle that 
essence and expose it four or five weeks in the sun, 
and dew of the evening, to purify. One single drop 
of that essence is enough to scent a quart of water. 

Tue Marvetiovs Founrain.—Suspend a vessel 
of water from the arch, and place in the vessel # 
capillary syphon. The water will at first issue by 
drops only; but when the wheel is put in motion. 
there will be one continual stream of water; and if 
the electrification be strong, a number of streams 
will issue in the form of a cone. The stream will 
appear quite luminous in the dark. 

Comsustion uxpeR WarTer.—Put a small quan 
tity of hyper oxi-muriate of potass and a bit of 
phosphorus into a wine-glass; pour on them eold 
water. Take a glass tube and dip one end into 
sulphuric acid; press with the finger upon the upper 
orifice to retain it, convey the end to the bottom of 
the glass, take away the finger, and the combustion 
will take place instantly. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Fic. 1.—A Dress or Burr TissvE PLAIDED WITH 
park Browy.—The skirt is trimmed with three 
broad flounces scalloped, each edged with a wreath 
of flowers of the color of the plaid, woven in the 
material. The edge of the flounces are trimmed 
with a narrow cut fringe. The corsage is made with 
a basque trimmed like the flounces. Sleeves tight 
to the elbow, and finished with two bias ruffles, orna- 
mented to correspond with the basque and flounces., 

Fig. u.—GENTLEMEN’s WaLkine Costume of 
white pantaloons and brown coat. We have been 
so often solicited to give, occasionally, fashions for 
gentlemen, that we comply, this month, with the re- 
quest. 

Fig. u1.—Tue Rosita ManriLua is made from a 
new and beautiful shade of light tan-colored silk, 
with trimming of the same, made in quite a pretty 
and novel manner. The back of the mantle resem- 
bles somewhat a basque slightly curving to the 
figure, and finished with two box plaited ruffles, 
very full, with a neat gauze trimming on the edge 
of each ruffle. The trimming of silk follows the 
seams from the arm over the shoulder and down the 
back. The ends are square, finished with the two 
ruffles in keeping with the rest of the garment, and 
the entire effect is novel and beautiful. It is one of 
the new designs selected by Mr. Bell while in Paris, 
and we can promise our lady readers that it is really 
new in style, and they may expect from us a con- 
tinuance of the most’ beautiful designs in Mantillas 
that have ever yet been published. 

Fig. 1v.—TutLe Bonnet.—The foundation con- 
sists of blue bouillonne tulle, ornamented with rows 
of narrow blonde. On one side, a bouquet of white 
roses, with foliage made of crape. Under-trimming 
of white blonde, with white and blue crape flowers. 

Fig. v.—Bonnet or Pink Crapz.—The top of 
the crown is crowned by bands of narrow black lace, 
and a deep fall of black lace, having a vandyke edge 
turned back over the front of the bonnet. On one 
side there is a bouquet of damask roses with foliage 
of black crape. Under-trimming, a cap of white 
blonde, with damask rose-buds, and foliage of black 
velvet. 

Fic. vi.—Summezr Mantexer of spotted muslin, 
edged with a vandyke trimming. Above the trim- 
ming is @ puffing through which a green ribbon is 
tobe run. The mantelet is fastened in front by a 
bow and ends of green ribbon. Any other color 
Which the taste may dictate can be used. This 
mantelet is very simple and is easily made. 

Fig. vi.—Ricuevizv PARDESSUS FOR A LITTLE 
Bor.—This pardessus is made of white Marsailles 
or pique, and braided with linen braid. Sleeves 
With Louis Quatorez cuffs. 

Fie. vit.—Empress Coan of guipure, with long 
Points in front, ornamented with ribbons laid on flat. 
A very beautiful affair. 

Fig. 1x.—Movsqveraire CoLiaR, of satin-stitch 


Fig. x.—Batut Heap-Dress.—The back hair is 
twisted, and turned round at the back part of the 
head. The front hair is disposed in bows, three of 
which pass along the upper part of the head, just 
above the forehead. A beautiful wreath of roses and 
foliage is intertwined with the hair, and pendent 
sprays droop at each side of the face, 

Fig. x1.—CaEMIseTTEe.—Of a pattern entirely new, 
and intended to be worn under a dress having a low 
corsage. The chemisette is half-high, and composed 
of Brussels net. It is trimmed at the top by a fall 
of scalloped lace, headed by a quilling of very narrow 
satin ribbon. In front, there are two rosettes of lace, 
having in the centre loops of satin ribbon, the lower 
one finished by three long ends. On each shoulder, 
a bow of satin ribbon with long ends. 

Fig. xu.—BertHe.—It is made on a foundation 
of very thin white tulle, and is formed of three rows 
of quilling of pink gauze ribbon, and intervening 
rows of lace insertion. The sleeves are formed in 
the same manner. From the berthe rows of pink 
ribbon descend to the point in front of the waist, 
where they unite in a rosette and ends. 

Fie. x11.—Cuiip’s Dress.—The material is very 
fine white cambric muslin, and the skirt has three 
flounces of rich eyelet-hole work. These flounces 
are of graduated widths, and the upper one is fast- 
ened with the fulness of the skirt to the end of the 
corsage. The latter has a stomacher front of rich 
needlework; and a berthe of needlework, correspond- 
ing with the flounces, passes over the shoulders and 
descends in a point to the front of the waist. The 
short sleeves are trimmed with rows of the same 
needlework. A sash of light-blue sarsenet ribbon is 
fastened in a bow and ends in front, and at each 
side of the waist is fixed a small bow and ends of 
narrower ribbon. Similar bows on the sleeves. 

Fie. x1v.—Eventne Basquine.—This is suitable 
for a small evening party. The foundation is formed 
of very fine clear sprigged muslin, and the trimming 
consists of lace and bouillons of Brussels net. This 
trimming is disposed in the manner of bretelles 
passing from the shoulder to the waist, narrowing 
to a pointin front. The sleeves are formed of two 
bouillons surmounting two frills of broad lace. The 
basque consists of two frills of lace, each headed by a 
bouillon. Bows of blue ribbon on the shoulders, at 
the throat, and at the point in front of the waist. 
GENERAL REMARKS.—Those dresses which are not 
worn with basques, are usually round at the waist, 
and have a very slight fulness, which is confined by 
a belt or sash. They are plain on the shoulder. The 
open corsage is still much the more fashionable, 
though some prefer the closed corsage, particularly 
for the more ordinary dress, or street wear. Braces 
are more in vogue than ever. Some pass over the 
shoulders and approach very near together at the 
waist, where they terminate in bows and ends, and 
others cross at the waist, and extend down the 
basque. Fringe and ribbon are both profusely used 





tmbroidery mixed with Valenciennes. 


as trimmings. 
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The néw Barece SHAWLS are among the best 
adapted for the summer season. The texture being 
light, and possessing a slight degree of warmth, ren- 
ders them available when the atmosphere has be- 
come chilled by successive falls of rain. Many of 
these shawls are long, like the cashmere shawls, and 
when folded, they form a comfortable covering for 
the shoulders and chest. They are of various pat- 
terns and colors: some are striped, and others are 
covered with a palm-leaf pattern in tints vying with 
the most beantiful cashmeres. Those having a black 
ground and a border of palm-leaves so deep as to 
leave very little of the ground plain, are most re- 
cherche for neglige costume. Among the most ele- 


gant patterns may be mentioned some covered with 





stripes, alternately blue, white, and fawn-color, the 
stripes being sprigged either with small palm-leayes 
or flowers, or covered with arabesque designs. 

The Parasots are of a medium size this season, and 
in place of the long ivory or pearl top so fashionable © 
heretofore, those with a ring covered with silk, to 
which is attached a couple of tassels, are the most in 
favor. For the more elegant kinds used for the car. 
riage, bows and ends of ribbon supply the place of 
tassels. The large parasols of chintz muslin with 
ample flounces of the same are indispensible for the 
country. Some fashionable ladies carry parasols 
made of foulard in chintz patterns, and having a 
border edged with a narrow feather fringe. These 
are very graceful and truly elegant. 





PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


A New Voivme With Juty.—With the next 
number, we shall begin the twenty-eighth volume 
of “Peterson,” which will afford a good opportunity 
for new subscribers to enrol themselves. Those old 
subscribers, whose terms expire with the present 
number, will please not to forget that all names are 
erased from our books as soon as the period has 
elapsed for which they have paid. By this rigid 
adherence to the cash system, no paying subscriber 
for “Peterson” is taxed for those who don’t pay, as 
is the case where a Magazine credits subscribers; 
for then good subscribers help to pay for bad ones. 
Moreover, a Magazine conducted on our principle 
never forces itself on subscribers; for when their 
time is up they are discontinued as of course. We 
feel confident that all our old friends will return, 
and that with them will come thousands of new. 
During the next volume we shall add greatly to the 
beauty, interest and usefulness of our Magazine. 
Our motto is “improvement, incessant improvement.” 
At the request of numerous subscribers we shall here- 
after publish a piece of new music monthly. Our pat- 
terns in embroidery, knitting, netting, crochet, our 
fashions, our engravings, and our original stories 
shall continue to excel. Neither money, time, nor 
industry shall be spared, not only to keep “Peter- 
son” where it is, ahead of ali others, but to render it 
UNAPPROACHABLE, 

Get Ur Crvss.—In many places there is but one 
copy of “Peterson” taken, where there should be 
dozens. We ask our subscribers to do all they can, 
by exhibiting their copies, to procure clubs, or in- 
duce others to procure them. Where a number is 
injured by exhibiting, we will supply a duplicate. 

Dona More Toan We Promise.—We begin, in 
this numbor, a series of articles on “Making Paper 
Flowers,” of which we had said nothing in our pros- 
pectus. But the newspaper press all testify that 
“Peterson” is invariably ahead of his promises. 





Ovr GaLaxy or ContrirvToRS.—It is universally 
conceded that this Magazine furnishes better reading 
than any other periodical for ladies. Such a galaxy 
of writers as Carry Stanley, Alice Cary, Ella Rod- 
man, Frank Lee, Clara Moreton, Ellen Ashton, Alice 
Gray, and the author of “Susy L——’s Diary,” could 
not be collected by any cotemporary. If “ Peterson” 
had no other claims to popularity, the excellence of 
its stories, all of which are original, would render it 
cheap at its subscription price. 


“A Dotiar Lower.”—Recollect that “ Peterson” 
is a dollar lower than Magazines of its class. To 
clubs of eight it is but $1,25. Who cannot afford 
that? The beginning of a new volume makes this 
the time to subscribe. Back numbers to January 
can be furnished to those persons preferring to begin 
then. 

Ovr Fasnrox Prare.—Isn’t it beautiful? We 
wish every lady in America could compare the 
colored fashion plates, we have given in this volume, 
with those furnished by other Magazines. There 
would not be many ladies, afterward, without “Peter- 
son.” 

Batu or a THovsanp Fitowers.—This new coe 
metic, manufactured by Fetridge & Co., Boston, is 
already in great demand. We receive so many let- 
ters, asking where it may be had, that we state, on0® 
for all, “at the nearest good druggist’s.” 


_ 


Post-Towy, County anp State.—In remitting, 
mention, at the head of the letter, the post-town, 
county and state. When a removal takes place, 
mention, not only the new direction, but also the 
old. 

Senp us A Sramp.—All letters, requiring an al 
swer, must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 











